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sk anyone who taught at Oberlin 
in the 1950's what he or she 
thought of the students of those 
days and you never get an answer 
that in any way resembles a discussion 
of apathy or of a “silent generation.” 

As a matter of fact, you don't hear 
faculty complaining about the stu- 
dents they taught and argued with 
in the ‘60's — or in any other genera- 
tion. And President Fuller, 56, told 
alumni just four years ago (ReEpIs- 
COVERING OBERLIN, December 1970), 
“The atmosphere that one redis- 
covers at Oberlin almost immediately 
upon returning is the sense of purpose 
that characterizes Oberlin individ- 
uals.” 

If, therefore, one yields to a tempta- 
tion to say that today’s students are 
“just like” the students of 20 years 
ago, it must be remembered that the 
so-called “silent generation” really was 
a misnomer and what would really 
be newsworthy would be the fact that 
any generation of Oberlinians could 
ever be identical to any other. 

Regardless of how they are tagged, 
today’s students are interesting. The 
first of four candidates (William Ger- 
berding, dean of the faculty at Occi- 
dental College) to visit the campus 
this fall as a prospective president 
of the College told the Oberlin Re- 
view that what he liked best about 
Oberlin was “the students. I didn’t 
have a chance to meet many of them, 
but the ones I met were delightful.” 

When Ralph Nader visited Ober- 
lin Oct. 3, he told a standing room 
only audience in Finney Chapel that 
Oberlin students have always been 
“unquestionably the most able” work- 
ers in his Washington headquarters. 


On 
labeling 


Oberlin 
students 


He was drumming up support for his 
PIRG (Public Interest Research 
Group) and he asked Oberlin students 
to start a movement in Ohio similar 
to those he has organized at more 
than 130 colleges and universities in 
18 states and the District of Columbia. 
A month later more than 1,750 Ober- 
lin students had signed petitions asking 
assessment of a $3 per semester sup- 
plemental Activity Fee to support the 
effort. The General Faculty approved 
the request Nov. 5. 


IF THERE IS a “typical” Oberlin student, 
his or her best description may be 
found in a profile of the sophomore 
class made by David Montgomery, 
Oberlin’s director of institutional re- 
search and planning. It is based on 
a questionnaire administered in the 
fall of 1973 to new students across 
the country by the American Council 
of Education. Montgomery _ has 
studied the questionnaires completed 
by 718 of Oberlin’s Class of 1977 and 
compared them to the students in the 
same class at other schools. 

Because 51.9% of Oberlin’s current 
sophomores are women, Montgomery 
uses the feminine pronoun to describe 
his “most likely” sophomore. He 
finds that she applied to two other 
colleges, came from a home more than 
500 miles from Oberlin, expects to 
receive a Ph.D. or Ed. D. and had 
an A or A plus average in secondary 
school. 

The most important reason for her 
coming to Oberlin was its good aca- 
demic reputation. The special edu- 
cational programs offered at Oberlin 
were a second important reason. In 
a supplement to the ACE question- 
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naire, it was determined that the pro- 
grams which students have in mind 
in that response are Winter Term, the 
grading options, private reading op- 
portunities, and the lack of distribu- 
tion requirements. 

In making his study, Montgomery 
compared the percentages of Oberlin 
students to those of students at other 
four-year nonsectarian colleges in low, 
medium, high and very high “selec- 
tivity’ categories. In the matter of 
average grades in high school, 34.8% 
of the Oberlin respondents had A 
averages compared to 26.3% in the 
other “very high” colleges. In politi- 
cal orientation, 67.7% of the Ober- 
linians described themselves as “liber- 
al” compared to 56.4% in the other 
“very high” schools and 36% in the 
“low” and “medium” - selectivity 
schools. Oberlin has 13.2% who call 
themselves “far left.” Other “very 
high” schools have 6.9% and the low, 
medium and high groups have two 
or three percent each. “Middle of 
the roaders” tend to attend “low, me- 
dium or high” selectivity schools, 
while Oberlin has 14.9% in this cate- 
gory and the other “very high” schools 
have 27.5%. None of the other schools 
has more than 15% who call themselves 
conservatives and Oberlin has 3.8. 

Ten percent of the Oberlin sopho- 
mores think of “high anticipated earn- 
ings” as an important reason for a 
long-term career choice. At the “low 
selectivity” schools, 45.4% think it is 
important. Only 12.7% at Oberlin 
are interested in a “respected occupa- 
tion” which tends to disagree with 
the observation of one recent graduate 
who recently wrote (from England) 
that from what he hears, “Students 
today are all too serious, worrying 
about law and med school admissions 
from the moment they step onto cam- 
pus. 

On the other hand, about 30 per- 
cent of the 2100 A & S undergraduates 
are studying pre-law or pre-medicine. 
Last May, 103 Oberlin graduates took 
entrance exams to medical schools and 
49 were accepted to exceed the 31.5% 
national average. Sixty in the Class 
of 1974 took law exams and 45 were 
admitted to law schools. 


THe Revicious INTERESTS COM- 
mittee, meantime, made a study last 
year to find out how students felt about 
the “absence of joy” on the campus. 
Of 271 students who responded, 137 
expressed “considerable” concern and 
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SS@ of these complained about the 
“difficulty in balancing leisure with 


academics.” Sixty percent of these 
137 reported an “inability to relax” 
and 77 percent thought Oberlin “takes 
itself too seriously.” 

The survey brought some interest- 
ing individual suggestions: 


elt’s hopeless — academic responsibil- 
ities are too great here at Oberlin. 
The fault is not with the people, or 
from a lack of “fun” things to do, 
but rather because we all suffer guilt 
when we play — knowing there’s so 
much work we should be doing, and 
half the class is doing it, so we'll get 
shot down by the competition. 
Vhere’s nothing you can do because 
the problem's inherent in the institu- 
tion. If we wanted to enjoy life, we 
should have gone to a party school. 


elf you feel like pursuing it, go ahead. 
But too much frivolity, I think, is even 
more dangerous than a lack of humor, 
so proceed carefully. How does this 
question fall into the sphere of Reli- 
gious Interests, anyway? 
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e This is the nature of Oberlin or any 
small academic college. Certain re- 
forms, CR/NE option, Interarts pro- 
gram, more co-ops and off-campus 
housing relax the atmosphere.  Basi- 
cally though, this is the way Oberlin 
is, and for the people who think ¢& 
care about it, they will do something 
to aid their situation. “Reforms” 
really aren't that important in chang- 
ing the atmosphere. 


el like Oberlin College. It sounds 
to me that many people here are too 
serious; these people are the very ones 
who complain about everybody else 
being too serious. The problem is 
not that the college or the environment 
is too serious. Rather, some people 
get terribly upset and intimidated if 
something goes wrong (e.g., fail a test, 
mess up a paper). Perhaps the inci- 
dence of such people is higher here 
than at many other colleges; such must 
be expected since most of us sailed 
through high school without a hitch 
and therefore find it very upsetting 
to find out we are not the undisputed 
toprung of the ladder. This is certain- 
ly no reason to lower standards of 


acceptability for class work. The “in- 
ability to have fun” probably occurs 
in those people who do not adjust 
well to the drop from prima donna 
to average. Ive seen this happen to 
a close friend. She rather liked Ober- 
lin until she bombed a test. Since 
then she has psychosomatically be- 
come steadily more uncomprehend- 
ing and her performance in other 
courses has begun to drop. Now she 
wants to go home and escape from 
what she feels is a viciously competi- 
tive, dog-eat-dog academic environ- 
ment. Ithink that’s hogwash. I think 
that to try to correct the system is 
not the correct approach. The prob- 
lem is that some people are so clever 
at rationalizing their failures that they 
hoodwink themselves and contribute 
to the myth of Oberlin’s extreme se- 
riousness. I believe the reasonable 
approach would be to develop ways 
to help those people who get into 
the failure syndrome. ‘Those people 
need to be pulled out of their slump, 
but I just don't believe it is reasonable 
or fitting to find fault with the “sys- 
tem” or the environment. 


el have noticed that many have ex- 
pressed concern about these prob- 
lems. The height of taking oneself 
too seriously and lacking spontaneity 
is to send out a questionnaire on this 
subject. You can't help your worries 
by worrying about them. Discussing 
joy, fun and sponaneity kills joy, fun 
& spontaneity. Never, never say, 
“Isn't this a great discussion?”, only 
say, “Didn't we have a good time” 
after it’s over. Don’t evaluate an ex- 
perience while you're experiencing it, 
only afterwards. By the same token, 
never plan for a good time or antici- 
pate a bad one, because plans and 
expectations color and maybe spoil 
an experience. Please, don’t worry 
about leisure and relaxation, just do 
it and provide opportunities for others 
to do it. In other words: throw away 
this questionnaire and arrange for a 
day of no classes and an all-college 
picnic for tomorrow, or as soon as 
the snow melts. This sounds dumb, 
but I'm a little concerned with your 


concern and the direction it might 
take. 
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t Oberlin’s Opening Assembly in 

September, Acting President Ells- 

worth C. Carlson, °39, focused 
his remarks on the question of whether 
this might not be the right time for 
Oberlin to “begin an attempt to get 
a sharper focus on our goals and to 
make them more explicit.” 

In pointing out that he did not mean 
to imply that Oberlin does not already 
have goals, he called attention to “The 
Aims of Oberlin College Toward Its 
Students” which was prepared by the 
Curriculum Committee of the College 
in 1928 and which, until 1970, was 
published annually in the catalog of 
the College. The statement reads: 


To train them in the methods of thinking 
and in the use of the main tools of thought; 

To acquaint them with the main fields of 
human interest and to direct them in the 
acquisiton of knowledge therein; 

To guide them in the integration of knowl- 


edge; 
To afford them intensive training, and to 
encourage creative activity, within a 


chosen field; 

To prepare them for further study or (with- 
in certain limits) for occupation after 
college; 

To establish in them the habit of continuous 
scholarly growth; 

To develop their power to enjoy, and to 
create the beautiful: 

To develop their physical and mental health; 

To develop their social resourcefulness: 

To develop their moral and religious life; 

To prepare them for intelligent, effective, 
and loyal participation in the life of the 
family, community, nation, and the inter- 
national order. 


Carlson said the Education Com- 
mission which reviewed the College's 
educational programs 1971-73 looked 
very carefully at this statement and 
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decided not to try to draft a better 
one. 

In an effort not to produce a reword- 
ing of the 1928 statement but “to punc- 
tuate it a bit,” Carlson said he liked 
the statement because it does not as- 
sume that “there is some fixed body 
of knowledge which makes one an 
educated person that a college should 
teach to its students and which can 
be acquired in four years or with 112 
or 124 credit hours of course work.” 

He pointed out that the intense reli- 
gious life and fiercely moral outlook 
of early Oberlin is very remote from 
today’s Oberlin, but there is more 
question now than there used to be 
about where we get our moral values. 
He added: 

“In a half century that produced 
a Hitler, a Vietnam and a Watergate, 
can higher education take the position 
that moral issues and the capacity of 
students to make moral judgments are 
not important concerns of higher edu- 
cation?” 

Carlson said we ought not to call 
Charles G. Finney back from the 
grave, but he could imagine that 
“some faculty and students might 
want to address themselves to the 
question of the sources of moral judg- 
ment in a secular age.” 

He said that because the quantity 
of knowledge that now can be learned 
in four years is “less important than 
some other things,” it is especially 


No other generation of Oberlin 
students had a chance to study in the 
new Mudd Learning Center and one 
of its features is the offering of these 
spherical chairs. They are in constant 
use. Photo by Pat Ruben. 


important that Oberlin students ac- 
quire a zest and enthusiasm for learn- 
ing that will last a lifetime and that 
they acquire the skills and the judg- 
ment that will enable them to learn 
well. “To be an educated person re- 
quires that we are willing, and pre- 
pared, to engage in a never-ending 
process of learning, re-learning and 
un-learning,” he stated. 

Carlson warned that any attempt 
to re-evaluate educational goals might 
produce controversy and uncertainty 
instead of harmony and agreement. 
“Perhaps we could turn such contro- 
versy to constructive use, he said, 
“but even if we did not reach agree- 
ment, perhaps all of us would be the 
wiser from having made the effort.” 


In the meantime, David C. Mont- 
gomery, director of institutional re- 
search and planning, was conducting 
an Institutional Goals Inventory. He 
was disappointed because only 94 
faculty and staff found time to re- 
spond, but the goals these respondents 
considered of highest importance 
were: Maintenance of a climate of 
mutual trust and respect among stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators; 
maintenance of a campus climate in 
which differences of opinion could be 
aired openly and amicably; creation 
of an institution known widely as an 
intellectually exciting and stimulating 
place; protection of the right of faculty 
to present unpopular or controversial 
ideas in the classroom; maintenance 
of a climate in which communication 
throughout the organizational struc- 
ture is open and candid; teaching stu- 
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dents methods of scholarly inquiry, 
scientific research and/or problem 
definition and solution; increased de- 
sire and ability of students to under- 
take self-directed learning; instillation 
in students in a life-long commitment 
to learning; development of students’ 
ability to synthesize knowledge from 
a variety of sources; sponsorship each 
year of a rich program of lectures, 
concerts, art exhibits, etc. 

Goals which were perceived to be 
important but not yet realized, in or- 
der of importance, were: to increase 
the desire and ability of students to 
undertake self-directed learning; to 
help students develop a sense of self- 
worth, self-confidence, and a capacity 
to have an impact on events; to ensure 
that students acquire a basic knowl- 
edge in the humanities, social sciences 
and natural sciences; to develop stu- 
dents’ ability to synthesize knowledge 
from a variety of sources; to help stu- 
dents be open, honest and trusting 
in their relationships with others; to 
require students to complete some 
course work in the humanities or arts; 
to instill in students a lifelong commit- 
ment to learning. 

The inventory thus seemed to indi- 
cate that faculty and staff feel the 
most important long range goals are 
intellectual orientation, academic de- 
velopment and individual personal 
development. To reach these goals 
they indicate that more work is needed 
in the areas of community, intellec- 
tual/aesthetic environment and free- 
dom. 

No single inventory can be truly 
definitive and other instruments will 
be needed to verify the results, but 
there is an obvious similarity between 
the 1928 statement, the concerns of 
Acting President Carlson and_ the 
preliminary indications of the Insti- 
tutional Goals Inventory. 
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uring the 19th century it was often 
Dit practice in American colleges 
to hold public performances or 
“exhibitions” at which selected stu- 
dents could demonstrate something 
of their talents and what they had 
learned. Among the more popular 
of these exhibitions was that held in 
many institutions by the Junior Class 
near the end of the spring term. The 
class members selected to take part 
were honored to be on the program 
and their schoolmates and the public 
enjoyed hearing their presentations. 
When the first Junior Exhibition 
took place in Oberlin in 1860 it was 
especially welcomed by the several 
people who considered its appearance 
to be belated. By 1866 it became 
an annual event after suffering two 
or three cancellations during the Civil 
War when there were too few male 
students for successful presentations. 
The program was basically the same 

in each exhibition. There was a Latin 
and Greek oration, several English ora- 
tions and essays, and a discussion or 
debate. Musical numbers and poems 
also became regular features while 
from time to time presentations were 
made in Latin, French and German. 
In the spirit of Oberlin’s pioneering 
of coeducation at the college level, 
women appeared in all Junior Exhibi- 
tions. They took part in every phase 
of the program except the English 
orations and the debates which prob- 
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ably were considered improper for 
genteel young ladies. 

By the 1870's “Junior Ex.,” as it 
was generally called, had established 
itself as one of the main events of 
the college year and it had to be held 
in one of the two Congregational 
Churches because they alone offered 
the necessary facilities for well-at- 
tended performances. A great deal 
of effort was expended in decorating 
each church and the local press re- 
ported 1875 to have been an outstand- 
ing year, aesthetically considered, 
when 


The organ was ornamented with 
wreaths at the top and at each side, 
which were connected by graceful fes- 
toons of evergreen. The same style 
ornamented the face of the gallery, a 
wreath over each post and festoons 
joining them. The railing of the or- 
chestra was ornamented with flowers 
and evergreens, as was the edge of the 
rostrum and back of the rostrum. The 
chairs for the presiding officers were 
placed in perfect bowers of ferns and 
flowers, and the whole presenting a 
rich treat to those who had longed in 
vain for spring. In the center of the 
orchestra rail was erected an arch with 
the class motto, ‘Vincit qui Perstat, in 
living green. Suspended beneath was 
a bell of green with a fine calla lily for 
the tongue. 


About the same period weeds crept 
into the foliage in the form of members 
of other classes, sophomores usually, 
who began to see the possibilities of 
discomfiting the juniors on their spe- 
cial day. Decorating several build- 
ings with flags and banners was a 
standard junior effort and a typical 
sophomore trick arose when members 


by W.E. Bigglestone 
Oberlin College Archivist 


of the class placed their own flag 
on top of the highest point of the 
College chapel early on the day of 
Junior Ex. In 1879 the juniors man- 
aged by noon to replace with their 
own flag that of the Sophomore Class 
in its position high above the town 
on the chapel lightning rod. They 
even greased the rod, but in vain. 
Soon the sophomores’ flag, defended 
by class members located in the chapel 
belfry, again flew atop the rod and 
the juniors had to be content with 
their pennant positioned upon a high 
pole. 


ALSO REFLECTING the increasing impor- 
tance attributed to Junior Ex. was 
political maneuvering that took place 
during the process of selecting the 
class members who were to be on 
the program. These students were 
elected by their classmates a year be- 
fore they performed and the Oberlin 
Review became concerned enough to 
complain of the custom of “wire-pull- 
ing” that in several years prevented 
the best representatives from being 
elected. 

A third development of the 1870's 
was the appearance of programs that 
burlesqued the exhibition as the 
sophomores sought a variety of ways 
to upset juniors. While these “mock 
programmes” were generally looked 
upon with disfavor, they were not 
really reviled until the taste of the 
nameless authors fell below commu- 
nity standards as they tried to outdo 
the efforts of those who had preceded 
them. In 1882 a mock program plum- 
meted far enough to be considered 
by the Oberlin Review as “coarse, 
vulgar, and lacking in any sense of 


ood 
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This 1895 photo was taken just 

after students lighted the wood from 
a picket fence to “protect the 
monument to Junior Ex. 


decency, a cowardly instrument for 
“abuse, calumny and slander.” The 
program, distributed the evening be- 
fore the exhibition, announced a 
“Jackasses’ Carnival” in which the 
Class of 1883 would present a “nause- 
ating Farce.” Although juniors man- 
aged to collect most of the copies, a 
part of this mock program was printed 
in a Toledo newspaper and for one 
edition it enjoyed larger than normal 
sales in the Oberlin area. There were 
also questionable non-literary pranks 
that faculty members stopped when- 
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ever they could as professors were 
forced to advise students against such 
activities with increasing frequency. 
The 1886 mock program instigators 
managed to stoop below their prede- 
cessors. After rumors of high jinks 
flew, the classes were warned to watch 
their conduct and, on the evening be- 
fore Junior Ex., faculty members and 
students from the theological semi- 
nary patrolled the town. Then two 
sets of mock p,ograms appeared. 
The first was harmless. The second, 
heralded by stories that the postmaster 
was afraid to distribute them, sounded 
terribly exciting to young people 
caught up by the exhiliration of 
events. The local postmaster, who 
really did hesitate to put them in the 
postal boxes, telegraphed to the post- 
master general for instructions. When 
11 p.m. came and no answer arrived 
he had the programs placed in the 
boxes and the waiting crowd eagerly 
received them. Most of the contents 
of this attempt at humor were con- 
demned as “too rank” by the local 


press and as “cowardly, low, under- 
handed and witless flings” by the Re- 
view. This time even President James 
H. Fairchild and members of the fairer 
sex were not spared. The former, bald 
of pate since before anyone who knew 
him could recall, was referred to as 
“Agent for Ayer’s Hirsute Restorative 
and Capillary Invigorator.” A plump 
girl who would give the Greek oration 
was described as “Mlle. Anti Fat” with 
a note explaining that “The adipocer- 
ated appearance of Mlle. Anti’s anat- 
omy is only symbolic of the substan- 
tiality of her production.” There 
was much more of similar vein. 

The issuance of mock programs had 
been forbidden after an especially dis- 
tasteful example three years earlier 
and the faculty was in no mood to 
let this one pass unnoticed. With 
much effort the names of the authors 
were pried from reluctant lips and 
three students were dismissed from 
school. President Fairchild lectured 
the student body about its conduct 
and blamed the Review’s attitude for 
stimulating both the pranks and the 
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students’ refusal to divulge the names 
of the culprits. The Review coun- 
tered by blaming student misconduct 
on the faculty. It said the surveillance 
on exhibition eve and at other times 
amounted to watching the students 
as though they were criminals causing 
the more reckless to take it as a chal- 
lenge and the more worthy to lose 
sympathy. A professor or two must 
have reacted quickly to this criticism 
because the Review, in its next issue, 
regretted the tone of the editorial and 
said it had not intended to attack the 
faculty nor to defend students who 
refused to testify. 


Two YEARS LATER two mock programs 
again appeared, but these were judged 
to be insipid and harmless in addition 
to being late and thus of little conse- 
quence. What was of more impor- 
tance was a struggle over a flag that 
occurred between juniors and sopho- 
mores. In its aftermath about 50 of 
the more responsible students held a 
meeting where they drafted and 
adopted two resolutions. The first 
condemned class rivalry when mani- 
fested by violence and scurrilous lit- 
erature. The second took the form 
of a petition to the faculty requesting 
student self government to deal with 
difficulties arising out of class differ- 
ences. In it the students asked to 
be allowed to elect a senate which 
would have jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters subject to veto by the president. 
A day later at a meeting of all the 
students the two resolutions were 
passed without one dissenting vote. 
The faculty, after admonishing those 
who had taken part in the disorders 
and threatening discontinuance of 
Junior Ex. if disorders did not stop, 
welcomed this offer of student co- 
operation. But it granted only a sys- 
tem whereby each class would ap- 
point a committee to meet with a 
committee of the faculty to consider 
the best way of handling disorders. 
A disappointed writer in the Review 
believed the faculty plan would have 
little effect because the committees 
were to have no power and yet he 
did consider it to be an expression 
of confidence by the faculty and thus 
hoped it would bring good results. 
Here then was an early example of 
a student originated move for self 
government. 

By the latter half of the 1850's Jun- 
ior Ex. had reached a place of very 
high importance to students and others 
in the community. Each year the ex- 
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ercises Were reviewed at length in 
both the student and local news- 
papers. College writers said that 
there was not another day “when class 
ties are so strong” and called it “the 
very center of the Junior Year.” A 
reporter on the Oberlin paper be- 
lieved Junior Ex. had for many years 
“held first place among the under- 
graduate exercises at Oberlin.” 
Reporters found the foreign lan- 
guage parts of the program difficult 
to write about because the Latin and 
Greek could be understood by only 
a few and of those the reviewer was 
not usually one. One writer urged 
the juniors to applaud all their speak- 
ers, including those who spoke in lan- 
guages unknown to them, because the 
rest of the audience did not under- 
stand them either. In 1888 a particu- 
larly bold reviewer criticized the 
person who delivered the Greek ora- 
tion for his hesitant and mechanical 
delivery and shortly thereafter ad- 
mitted he, the writer, did not under- 
stand Greek. Another reporter 
described the church as filled with 
the usual restless audience, very few 
of whom listened with attention 
throughout the program. He said it 
was a difficult feat to pay attention 
because the program was long and 
“a large part of itis not very intelligible 
to the average listener.” By 1892 the 
value of presenting these Latin and 
Greek orations was being questioned. 
One student advocated abandoning 
them, not only because people did 
not understand what was said, but 
also because the best speakers were 
chosen to deliver those orations and 
the eloquence they could impart if 
speaking in English was thereby lost. 
Secrecy was the one single thing 
that most stimulated a continuing class 
rivalry. The juniors tried to keep their 
program shrouded in mystery and the 
sophomores tried to find out what it 
was. By the mid 1870's the program 
included a class song written for the 
occasion and unrevealed, if possible, 
until the exhibition was held. In 1889 
the sophomores were unusually suc- 
cessful in determining what the junior 
song was. On the eve of the big 
day a bicycle rider paraded Ober- 
lin’s streets followed by 12 students 
pulling a carriage. In the carriage 
sat two sophomores, one with a cornet 
and the other with a hymn book, toot- 


ing and otherwise airing the class song. 
Mortified juniors hastily composed 
another song and with the help of 
a cooperative printer new programs 
were made that night. The effort was 
all in vain. Sophomores were on the 
streets playing the second song before 
Junior Ex. had even started. 


It was the custom for the juniors to 
be given a party or reception at the 
home of a faculty member after the 
program, and the place was usually 
off limits to the class struggle. Yet 
at a party held at President W. G. 
Ballentine’s home persons unknown 
used a ladder to gain entry through 
a side window and made off with 
six of the Juniors’ new silk hats. For 
once, sophomores were not held re- 
sponsible because the size of the foot- 
prints led the aggrieved parties to be- 
lieve the perpetrators had been 
upperclassmen. 

Although class harrassment did not 
end after the struggle of 1888 it did 
ease to such a degree that the Review's 
complacence allowed it to exhort the 
sophomores with verse instead of the 
usual prose. 


Oh Junior Ex.! O Junior Ex.! 

The thought of thee my_ soul 
Recalling stirring scenes of yore, 
Delight of every Sophomore! 


doth vex, 


What joy with horrid din and jangle, 
The Junior’s stolen song to mangle! 
Yo bear in triumph from on high, 
Their vaunted colors as they fly! 
Nay, brother, cease this low-born rage, 
Reminder of a fiercer age; 

If mortar boards provoke thine ire, 
Yield not to passion’s cruel fire. 
Away, away with hostile feud! 
Away with words and actions rude! 
Let us the nobler course pursue, 
Strike hands and shout for ‘92! 


In the long run rhyme was to prove 
no more effective than conventional 
pleas for peace. 

Two days before the exhibition in 
1893, two freshmen were discovered 
hiding near the organ by the juniors 
who were rehearsing their program 
in Second Church. The juniors, de- 
ciding to hold them as prisoners be- 
cause they otherwise could reveal the 
still secret program, took the inter- 
lopers to the second floor room of a 
classmate who lived in a_ business 
building on South Main Street. When 
the freshmen heard of the imprison- 
ment and went to the rescue they 
found the stairway to the room block- 
aded. The freshmen,now augmented 
by students from other classes and 
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by town youths, soon gained access 
to the roof of an adjoining building. 
There they wrenched a four foot wide 
fire escape from its fastenings and car- 
ried it to a place on the next roof 
where they could gain entry by way 
of a skylight. The defending juniors 
armed themselves with bedslats and 
canes. Then the rescuers poured 
down the relocated fire escape into 
the room where they overwhelmed 
the opposition and received the two 
prisoners from the arms of the now 
retreating captors. Miraculously no 
one was hurt and the worst damage 
done was the breaking of a large pane 
of glass. Early on exhibition day 
when the juniors went to put up their 
flag they found the door to the chapel 
bell loft nailed down. Only after a 
teacher and the mayor of Oberlin 
talked the students who were occupy- 
ing the loft into coming down did 
the junior fag go up. For the faculty 
the magnitude of the disruptions plus 
the usual mock programs all added 
up to the last straw and it voted to 
abolish Junior Ex. The decision was 
announced to the student body by 
President Ballentine who explained 
why the faculty had felt compelled 
to take such extreme action. 

The Review, while sympathizing 
with the faculty, thought the cure too 
harsh. It believed the requirements 
of a pre-published program and re- 
strictions on the hanging of the class 
flag would have solved the problem 
because it was around these two fea- 
tures that most troubles centered. 
In any event, the Review hoped stu- 
dents would act decorously enough 
to convince the faculty to restore the 
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But despite 
petitions and votes pledging to re- 
frain from disturbances the faculty 
refused to reestablish Junior Ex. 


program the next year. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY of its demise 
passed quietly. The second did not 
and it is probable that all the classes 
were represented in the activities of 
April 1895. At that time Tappan 
Square was more central to activities 
than it is today because the library 
and three other College buildings 
were located upon it. One morning 
before dawn a group of figures clad 
in sheets placed a white grave marker 
in a flower bed near the library. The 
marker bore the words “In Memo- 
riam JunXior Requiescat In Pace.” 
During the day a professor who failed 
to discern much humor in the “burial” 
removed the marker. Five nights 
later a hard working group brought 
from the waterworks several blocks 
away an eight-inch iron water conduit 
about 12 feet long which they im- 
bedded some five feet deep in cement 
and stone in that same flower bed. 
Morning's light revealed that the pipe 
had been painted black and lettered 
“Hic Jacet JunXior. Born 1840. Died 
1893.” A wreath placed atop the pipe 
was labeled as “From the Mourning 
Faculty.” A small white wooden 
fence surrounded the myrtle-covered 
“grave” and signs taken from the local 
cemetery urged the hundreds who 
came to see it to “Please Keep in 
Walks & Road.” Around noon, while 
most people were at lunch, unhappy 
authorities dispatched two workmen 
with a horse and wagon to remove 


The 1896 “tomb” of Junior Ex. was 
somewhat short-lived. Other 
students, reportedly freshmen, blew 
up the monument less than 24 hours 
after it was erected. 


the monument. Alert students saw 
them shoveling up the earth and a 
crowd quickly gathered to foil the 
exhumation. Because the monument 
had been so firmly imbedded in the 
ground and because unruly scholars 
interfered with them and threw clods 
of dirt at the horse, the two men soon 
found it expedient to leave the area. 
Then the students piled the fence and 
all else that was combustible upon 
the grave and set it on fire to make 
the pipe so hot it could not even be 
touched. The burn they celebrated 
with songs, marches and yells. The 
next day, after an amicable agreement 
had been reached between students 
and College officials, the pipe was 
painted white and the ground around 
it planted to flowers. On the pipe 
was the message “In Memoriam 
JunXior Born 1861. Died 1893.” In 
spite of all their efforts, the students 
still had the wrong birth date. 

In 1896 Junior Ex. was re-interred 
in a different section of the square 
with materials taken from a West Col- 
lege St. site where a house was under 
construction. This time a_white- 
washed brick vault about 3 1/2 feet 
long and 2 i/2 feet wide and high 
appeared one May morning complete 
with brick walks leading to it from 
two directions. The top was covered 
with tree branches and flowers and 
inside the iron-barred front end a cof- 
fin could be seen. Signs distributed 
throughout the area included such 
messages as “Resurrection at the dis- 
cretion of the faculty” and “Erected 
by a grateful people to Junior Ex.” 
On one side of the vault a sign that 
read “Beware! The least interference 
with the building will explode the 
mine and blow the meddler into 

continued on page 15 
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An excerpt from the manuscript of 
a book on the life of John Frederic 
Oberlin. 


vent patriot. In the time of the 
Revolution and the Wars of Lib- 
eration, the great events that brought 
the French Republic into being and 
eventually established its authority af- 
forded many opportunities for special 
public gatherings. Such happenings 
as the adoption of the Constitution, 
the public swearing of loyalty to it 
by the citizens, the induction and com- 
missioning of the local representatives 
to the National Assembly, the sending 
off to the wars of the young men 
of the parish: all these were solem- 
nized and celebrated in church ser- 
vices and popular festivals; and each 
one gave Oberlin opportunity to ex- 
press his singularly broad and lofty 
conception of Christian patriotism. 
His utterances delivered on such occa- 
sions were supplemented by messages 
to special groups within the parish. 
A good example is the following com- 
munication to the young married folk. 
“I desire,” he wrote in 1794, “that 
citizens of the French Republic should 
be animated by truly republican senti- 
ments. I wish them to understand 
that public happiness constitutes pri- 
vate happiness, and that every individ- 
ual ought therefore to endeavor to 
live for the public good. . . . We are 
republicans when we endeavor, by 
precept and example, to stimulate our 
children to active beneficence and 
seek to render them useful to others. 
_ We are republicans when we 
imbue our children’s minds with the 
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love of science and any knowledge 
that will make them more useful in 
the stations which they will occupy. 
We are republicans when we pre- 
serve our children from that self- 
centered spirit that seems once more 
to have gained ascendancy over the 
nation. The citizens have sworn to 
regard and to love each other as breth- 
ren, but most of them care only for 
themselves. ... Let that infernal 
spirit be far from us; it is as anti- 
republican as it is anti-Christian.” 

But Oberlin’s patriotism did not by 
any means exhaust itself in ceremon- 
ials and oratory. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the affair of the assignats. The 
new revolutionary government found 
that many essential things were in 
short supply. The most embarrassing 
shortage of all was cash. To redeem 
the huge public debt and to reduce 
the growing deficit, the National As- 
sembly issued on 9 Dec. 1789 treasury 
notes at 5 percent, called assignats, 
in the amount of 400 million livres. 
These were intended as short-term 
obligations pending the sale of con- 
fiscated crown and church lands. 
They were made legal tender in April 
1790 and thereafter bore no interest. 
Uncertainties about the stability of 
the new government, however, caused 
the people to look upon the new 
money with suspicion; and when the 
huge expenditures necessitated by the 
wars imposed on the new nation from 


abroad were added to the already 
large deficit and consumer goods be- 
came scarcer and scarcer, inflation set 
in and thereafter grew enormously. 
By 1796 there were 39 billion livres 
in circulation with an actual value of 
less than the cost of printing them. 


OBERLIN ANTICIPATED that develop- 
ment early on, and his quick and ener- 
getic reaction is strikingly symptom- 
atic of some of his chief characteris- 
tics: his loyalty to the revolutionary 
government, his lofty sense of national 
honor, his own peculiar adaptation 
of the Christian ethic to the political 
events of the time, and his naiveté 
in matters pertaining to political econ- 
omy. As early as 15 Feb. 1792 he 
preached a sermon in which he ad- 
monished the people to keep the as- 
signats in circulation, and to deal in 
them only at their face value. He 
described them as I.0.U.’s of the na- 
tion for which the whole population 
had in good faith pledged not only 
its property, but also its faith and 
honor. Anyone who would acquire 
assignats at a reduced price, seeking 
to profit thereby, he said, was not 
only an enemy of the people, but also 
an enemy of the kingdom of Christ, 
which was in constant conflict with 
the powers of darkness; while anyone 
who kept faith with the assignats was 
a patriot; and “every true Christian 
is a patriot.” 

Oberlin probably never labored 
under any delusion that the idealistic 
measures he urged on his little flock 
would ever be emulated on a scale 
sufficient to have a palpable effect 
on the nation’s fiscal condition; yet 
his conviction of the rightness of his 
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view of the matter was so great that, 
as the rate of inflation accelerated, 
he sought some effective means by 
which he could keep the conscience 
of his people clean. On 30 May he 
initiated a procedure which, in its 
simplicity, has the stamp of genius. 
All citizens, both male and female, 
he said, should make up their minds 
that every time they use a five-livre 
assignat to pay an obligation or to 
make a purchase they will voluntarily 
make a small contribution toward 
maintaining the honor of France by 
taking a voluntary loss of two sous 
in the transaction. Thus, when an 
assignat has changed hands 50 times, 
(one livre equaling 20 sous; 5 livres, 
therefore, equalling 100 sous) its value 
will have been reduced to zero and 
will therefore be equivalent to a note 
of hand given by the nation that is 
now extinguished, that is to say, paid 
in full; yet no one will have suffered 
a calamitous personal loss along the 
way. 

Thus, Oberlin said, it would be pos- 
sible for all the citizens, including even 
the poorest, to make their contribution 
to the gradual retirement of the assig- 
nats and therewith to “the liberation 
of all righteous persons from the rapa- 
cious claws of blackhearted specu- 
lators.” He therefore called on all 
patriotic and honorable citizens to 
bring to him all assignats in their pos- 
session. Tle, learning from them at 
what price each one had been ac- 
quired, would write that figure on the 
reverse side of each, so that no one 
to whose hand it might thereafter 
come could cheat by demanding a 
higher price for it. From there on 
its value would be reduced by two 
sous with each transaction and its new, 
lower value written on the reverse 
side “in small but legible figures.” For 
anyone who might find that a too diffi- 
cult task, Oberlin offered “the services 
of my pen.” 

“By this means,” he wrote, “every 
poor but honorable citizen will be 
able each time to make a contribution 
of two sous to the nation and the 
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constitution because he expends the 
assignat for two sous less than he paid 
for it. And since the constitution ob- 
viously is of God himself, the citizen 
thus makes that meritorious sacrifice 
also to Him. Furthermore, he per- 
forms an act of charity to all the poor 
of the nation and, at the same time, 
strikes a blow against the devil and 
his cohorts, the dastardly and _ ex- 
ecrable speculators who practice their 
usury with the sweat of the poor and 
the blood of widows and orphans.” 


IN ORDER TO PROMOTE this, his own, 
kind of dealing in assignats, Oberlin 
laid in a store of goods — agricultural 
implements, clothing, wooden shoes, 
prayer books and hymnals, school- 
books and supplies, and the like — 
for the people to buy using as cur- 
rency the discounted notes. Once he 
had got his system established locally, 
he brought it to the attention of the 
National Convention. “The people 
in these hills,” he wrote, “can now 
buy neither eggs nor butter unless they 
have silver coins, not because of dis- 
dain for the assignats (for we have 
here many enlightened and eager 
patriots), but because we cannot buy 
with them the grain and fodder that 
we lack.” One is not surprised that 
that body did not forthwith decree 
the national adoption of the Oberlin 
system for retiring the assignats; but 
it did enter in its protocol of 19 Fri- 
maire, year III (9 Dec. 1795) a resolu- 
tion to “make honorary mention of 
the civic sacrifice made by the citizens 
of the Ban de la Roche by printing 
the description of the plan in the daily 
report of correspondence, and by re- 
porting the ingenious invention to the 
committee on finance, in order to 
make known to them this freewill of- 
fering of poor men’s mites to the sum 
of moneys that have been set aside 
for retiring the assignats that are still 
in circulation. Resolution adopted.” 
The government finally found its 
way out of the imbroglio by demone- 
tizing all paper currency and redeem- 
ing the assignats at 3,000 livres to one 
franc in gold. All unredeemed as- 
signats were then declared void on 
21 May 1797. Oberlin, however, in 
order to give his honest folk something 
of value in return for their dwindling 
assignats, using funds from his tithe 
box for local charities to purchase 
goods to be resold to them, stead- 


fastly continued on the course that 
he had conceived to be right long 
after the Republic itself had repudi- 
ated them as legal tender. As the 
soiled and ragged old chits one by 
one came down to zero, he wrote 
across the face of each: “Praise be 
to God; another debt of honor of the 
nation has been paid!” The last of 
the assignats was thus honorably re- 
tired in 1818, three times seven years 
after the state had summarily repudi- 
ated its legal responsibility for them. 

As a way of coping with the prob- 
lems of the national economy, Ober- 
lin’s action seems surely a futile exer- 
cise, a quixotic venture in naive 
idealism. Yet for themselves, Oberlin 
and those who faithfully went with 
him to the end must just as surely 
have found personal satisfaction in the 
thought that “he that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much.” 
To appreciate the full scope of Ober- 
lin’s own sacrifice in this business, one 
must recall that during the years of 
revolution his salary was virtually 
zero; he and his family lived on the 
tuition fees of his boarding pupils. 

Of the beginning of the general traf- 
fic in assignats Carlyle wrote: “So 
now, while old rags last, there shall 
be no lack of circulating medium: 
whether of commodities to circulate 
thereon, is another question. But 
after all, does not this Assignat busi- 
ness speak volumes for modern 
science? Bankruptcy, we may say, 
was come, as the end of all Delusions 
needs must come: yet come gently, 
in softening diffusion, in mild succes- 
sion, was it hereby made to fall; — 
like no all-destroying avalanche; like 
gentle showers of a powdery impal- 
pable snow, shower after shower, till 
all was indeed buried, and yet little 
was destroyed that could not be re- 


placed, be dispensed with! To such 
length has modern machinery 
reached. Bankruptcy, we said, was 


great; but indeed Money itself is a 
standing miracle.” 

What terms, one wonders — of 
irony? of admiration? — would 
Carlyle have found, if he had known 
of it, for the wondrous invention of 
the vicar of Waldersbach in the wilder- 
ness of the Ban de la Roche? 
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he portion of Ontario which lies 

north of Minnesota is a beautiful 

region of numerous clear lakes, 
nestled between rugged granite hills 
covered with forests of pine and 
spruce. Beaver and moose abound 
in the lakes and the streams that con- 
nect them, and timberwolves, black 
bears and many smaller animals live 
in the forest. Black spruce and jack 
pine dominate the forest’s wetter 
slopes, or where forest fires have 
passed in this century. In sandier 
spots, majestic red and white pines 
spread their branches, carpeting the 
forest floor with needles. Parts of 
this region are protected as Quetico 
Provincial Park, but much of the rest 
of it also remains a wilderness, thanks 
to low population density and the en- 
lightened land use policy of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. In this beautiful 
environment, 14 members of the 
Oberlin class of 1978 began their col- 
lege education a month early with 
a course in the biology and geology 
of the North Woods, which we and 
Tom’s wife (Laurel Galbraith, 70) 
taught during a three-week canoe trip 
along a 100-mile loop through the 
Canadian woods. 

The course had its origins in a week- 
end conference in October 1973 which 
brought together faculty members 
from schools in the Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association and representatives 
of Outward Bound and The National 
Outdoor Leadership School to con- 
sider ways of incorporating the “wil- 
derness experience” into a college 
education. The five of us from Ober- 
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lin who attended the conference re- 
turned certain that we wanted to begin 
a wilderness program at Oberlin. 

We met throughout the fall semes- 
ter, considering a wide range of 
programs. Among the goals which 
emerged from our discussions were: 
1. Students should learn the skills nec- 
essary to be at home in the wilder- 
ness. 2. They should experience the 
complex, almost contradictory nature 
of the wilderness: beautiful yet harsh; 
sometimes a place of great loneliness, 
sometimes a place of close com- 
munication with others, and with the 
inner self; at once inspiring and fright- 
ening; simultaneously enduring and 
fragile. 3. They should come to know 
the plants, animals, and rocks of the 
area, their relationships to each other, 
and their history; and should gain this 
knowledge as much as possible by 
their own observations. 4. They 
should grow in their understanding 
of themselves and in their ability to 
relate to others. 


WE APPLIED SUCCESSFULLY to GLCA 
for a grant to buy equipment, and 
we began meeting to plan the details 
of the course. Although both of us 
had considerable experience with out- 
door living and with the canoe routes 
of northwestern Ontario, planning a 
trip of such long duration for so many 
people proved to be an education in 
itself. How much food would we 
need (over 800 pounds) and how could 
we carry it allP (We didnt: we re- 
supplied at the halfway point.) Did 
we really need 44 pounds of Tang 
and 60 pounds of Granola and 50 
pounds of hot chocolate and... ? 
(Yes!) Could we find a route of the 
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appropriate length which passed 
through a variety of environments 
without overly-long portages, white- 
water canoeing and large lakes with 
tendencies toward high waves? Would 
we be able to find campsites large 
enough for five tents? Where do you 
buy a trailer for six canoes? What 
did we need in the first aid kit? When 
would the maps come? (They arrived 
in Oberlin the day we entered the 
Canadian wilderness.) Would we be 
able to attract enough students? 

When the first list of students ac- 
cepted for the Class of 1978 became 
available from the admissions office 
in early April, we sent announcements 
of the course to the 150 students on 
the list. Two weeks later the program 
was filled and we realized that our 
fears about finding interested students 
were unnecessary! Planning and 
preparations continued throughout 
the summer. The last week flew by 
as we dashed about Atikokan, On- 
tario, buying food, replacing the maps 
that hadn't arrived, buying two Cole- 
man stoves and 20 gallons of naphtha 
(we used six .. . ) because drought 
had resulted in a ban on all open 
fires in the Province of Ontario, 
stopping at Hudson’s Bay Store for 
a marking pen, at the pharmacy for 
sunburn cream. 

July 26 came, and 14 Oberlin stu- 
dents arrived in Atikokan from points 
as far away as coastal Maine and Mi- 
ami, Fla. After a day of packing, 
checking swimming ability and learn- 


ing to paddle canoes, we set off on 
our journey. Our route took us from 
Windigoostigwan Lake to Lac des 
Mille Lacs, along one of the routes 
used by the voyageurs to transport 
beaver pelts from the interior to posts 
on Lake Superior from where they 
were shipped to Europe for felt hats. 
We picked up food at the north end 
of Lac des Mille Lacs, and returned 
to Eva Lake via a series of lakes joined 
by the Mercutio River. 


ON WINDIGOOSTIGWAN it began to rain 
for the first time in over a month 
and we camped and paddled in rain 
for the next four days, taking what 
consolation we could from the realiza- 
tion that the fire ban would certainly 
be removed at the end of the month. 
On our second day we found a port- 
age not shown on the map, and sym- 
bolically the rain came down in sheets 
as we approached. On Baril Lake we 
were invited to pick a raspberry patch, 
and the resulting raspberry pie gave 
a considerable boost to our soggy 
morale. 

As we arrived on Baril Bay of Lac 
des Mille Lacs, the skies finally cleared. 
We camped on a small island that 
afternoon, hung up damp clothes to 
dry, and went swimming to. get 
cleaned up. ‘Two casts of a spinner 
produced two nice northern pike and 
about half of the group suddenly dis- 
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covered an intense interest in fishing! 
We had fresh fish fillets in abundance 
for dinner that evening and most of 
us felt food had never tasted so good 
before. 

We arrived at the mid-point of our 
journey well ahead of schedule, so 
we spent four days on one _ point, 
studying its geology and biology in 
some detail and enjoying an interval 
of time free of canoeing. We con- 
structed a sundial on a_ glacially- 
smoothed outcrop of granite, and used 
it to calculate our latitude. We were 
gratified to find our calculations were 
within one-half degree of our location 
as read from our maps, but somewhat 
less pleased when we realized that 


the discrepancy amounted to about 
30 miles! 


WE TOOK ON our food for the second 
half, and left Lac des Mille Lacs, en- 
tering the remotest part of our route. 
Up to this point, there had been sum- 
mer homes and boats on the lakes, 
but as we entered Casino Lake we 
began a stretch during which we 
would see no buildings and no other 
people for five days and nearly 40 
miles. At last we were really in the 
Wilderness! 

Between Bedivere and Union Lakes 
we found that a rapids marked on 
the map did not exist. On Union 
Lake we saw a bull moose at the 
edge of a beaver swamp one after- 
noon and a cow moose the next morn- 
ing. We studied the remains of a 
forest fire in miniature, where light- 


Peter Richards, 65, moves 

cautiously to help Margaret Young, 
78, with an unwieldy backpack at 

the end of a portage on the French 
River near Windigoostigwan Lake. 


ning had struck a dead white pine, 
setting it afire. The fired had spread 
through the pine needle duff covering 
the ground, setting fire to several near- 
by white cedar trees and killing them. 
The duff had smoldered further but 
apparently not burned with an open 
flame, and the fire had not reached 
more than 30 feet from the pine tree. 
Now, several years later, fireweed, 
elder and liverworts covered the 
burned area, as the forest began the 
first stages of rebuilding itself. 

At our campsite nearby, fire scars 
at the bases of hundred-year-old pines 
bore witness to earlier fires that had 
swept through the area, burning the 
underbrush but leaving the thick- 
barked pines alive. Without periodic 
fires, the pines would eventually be 
replaced by denser stands of shade- 
tolerant balsam fir. 

As we left Union Lake, we crossed 
the High Falls Portage of the Mercutio 
River. Along the fertile flood plain 
of the river, we found a few red maple 
trees, growing at the extreme northern 
limit of their range. A region of soils 
developed from two-billion-year-old 
volcanic rocks supported a dense 
growth of poison ivy, a shrub whose 
absence from the acid soils of the rest 
of the area we had very much enjoyed. 
We refreshed ourselves in a falls of 
the Mercutio River, and finished the 
portage. We entered Mercutio Lake 
glad to be on the water again, but 
sad in the knowledge that for the rest 
of our trip we would find others using 
“our wilderness. The course was be- 
ginning to end; soon we would return 
home to prepare for the beginning 
of the fall semester. 


WE WHO TOOK Part in the wilderness 
course know we have experienced 
something special. For the students, 
the entry into Oberlin life has been 
greatly eased by friendships built dur- 
ing three weeks of shared experiences. 
All of us have grown in self-knowl- 
edge because we had the chance to 
spend a substantial period of time 
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following the rhythms of nature and 
our own needs, a time free from the 
dictates of externally-imposed sched- 
ules, a time when we could afford 
to be alone with our own thoughts 
and in a peaceful environment where 
we could risk sharing them with each 
other. 

The teaching environment was uto- 
pian (at least when it wasn’t raining): 
the subject matter was immediately 
at hand, in its natural state, and part 
of our daily experience. Reinforce- 
ment came naturally by repeated ex- 
posure to new examples of plant and 
animal communities and the rock and 
soil types with which they were asso- 
ciated. The lack of conflicting de- 
mands for our time allowed formal 
instruction to come when circum- 


If you have any thoughts about how 
Oberlin could acquire a wilderness 
center, please write to Asst. Prof. 
R. Peter Richards, Department of 
Geology. or to Assoc. Prof. Thomas 
F. Sherman, Department of Biology. 


stances made it most appropriate, 
rather than when 9:00 came on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. And 
the impossibility of scheduling the 
opportunity to teach required that 
“lectures” arise from an awareness of 
concepts we hoped to cover, and a 
sense for the appropriate time to 
speak. 

Clearly this model could not work 
for the majority of Oberlin courses, 
even in its most general outlines. Yet 
it seems equally certain that the wil- 
derness experience provided by this 
course has great educational value, 
both for the knowledge that is trans- 
mitted and for the self-knowledge that 
comes from each person's interaction 
with the wilderness environment. It 
seems to us that a number of courses 
in biology, geology and psychology 
could be developed to take advantage 


of the relatively unencumbered 
schedule of summertime, and the 
beneficial isolation and _ inspiring 


beauty of the wilderness. 


Our SumMMeER cannot end without 
thoughts for the future. The wilder- 
ness of North America will be pre- 
served only if talented people know 
its value from direct experience and 
education. If all our public and pri- 
vate leaders had, like William O. 
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Douglas, climbed through the beauties 
of Katahdin and LeConte, and 
paddled the Quetico-Superior, the 
mountains and forests and lakes ot 
this continent would be far better 
represented in the councils of our com- 
merce and government. We at Ober- 
lin need to find ways for a greater 
number of our students to study in 
what John Muir once called the Uni- 
versity of the Wilderness. Our pro- 
gram last summer was a beginning, 
but a small one. We were able to 
take only a fraction (probably less 
than a quarter) of the students who 
would have been interested in going. 
If we are to expand the program in 
future years, we need to acquire for 
the College a base camp in the north 
woods. For one thing, the transporta- 
tion each year of canoes and equip- 
ment from Oberlin to the woods 
(about 1,200 miles) and back again 
constitutes too large a component of 
the total labor and cost of running 
the wilderness program; a place is 
needed to store equipment up there. 
Secondly, a permanent station pro- 


vided with a few book shelves and 
tables, microscopes, etc., would en- 
able the students to have a few days 
of study (undistracted by rain, mos- 
quitos, etc.) to learn about the wilder- 
ness before beginning their trip into 
it. And thirdly, a wilderness station 
would enable the College to offer 
courses in wilderness studies during 
the January term and possibly the fall 
and spring semesters, as well as during 
the summer itself. What is needed 
is a small piece of land in the north 
woods (perhaps 20-40 acres near the 
Quetico-Superior region) and a rustic 
lodge with storage space for canoes 
and camping gear and a few tables 
and shelves for books and micro- 
scopes. The total cost of the center 
should not be much over $50,000, and 
its maintenance costs should be very 
small; its educational value, however, 
would be high. Courses in wilderness 
studies can be conducted, we have 
found this past summer, for less than 
the cost of on-campus studies, and 
they can provide experiences and in- 
sights that only the elemental out-of- 
doors, the granite, the pine and the 
spruce can teach. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF “JUNIOR EX.” 


continued from page 10 

eternity’ apparently gave someone an 
idea. About 10:30 in the evening an 
explosion was heard and the next 
morning only the remains of the vault 
were to be seen. It was appropriate 
that freshmen were blamed because 
they had destroyed the monument in 
1895. 

The following year’s obsequies in- 
volved a “faculty lynching” by about 
50 students who wore masks and 
dressed in outlandish costumes indi- 
cating male and female faculty mem- 
bers and the local sheriff. With the 
help of carpenters they erected an 
18-foot-high hangman’s scaffold on 
Tappan Square at midnight. The 
stuffed figure of Junior Ex. was posi- 
tioned above the trap and a junior 
then delivered an oration from the 
platform atop the scaffold. At 12:59. 
following the reading of the death 
warrant by the “sheriff,” the trap was 
sprung. The deceased was placed 
upon a litter and, headed by a brass 
band, paraded through the main 
streets of the town until 2 a.m. Be- 


fore sunrise, representatives from 
other classes forcibly took down and 
removed the executioners apparatus 
and by morning the square looked 
as though nothing had happened. 

There were doubtless many who 
feared the celebration of the demise 
of Junior Ex. itself would become a 
tradition. Fortunately for the peace 
of the town, the anniversary in 1898 
was marked in a more socially accept- 
able manner when the men of the 
Junior Class tendered a reception for 
the men of the Senior Class. This 
turn saved Oberlin from continued 
efforts to top the productions of pre- 
vious years and allowed Junior Ex. 
slowly to become just another forgot- 
ten tradition. 

The students had lost sight of its 
purpose as they became caught up 
by the spirit of class rivalry and it 
is possible the exhibition would have 
already died a natural death if it had 
never become associated with the 
sophomore-junior struggle. With or 
without pranks, Junior Ex.’s days were 
numbered. Hic Jacet. 


ie 


he Oberlin Summer in Afrika 

Program is one of several inter- 

national educational programs 

offered by the College. The 
general purpose of these programs is 
to supplement Oberlin’s traditional 
academic curriculum with a nontradi- 
tional and exciting transnational edu- 
cational experience. More specifi- 
cally they are intended to assist Ober- 
lin students (and other participants 
such as alumni, parents and students 
from GLCA Colleges) in a_ better 
understanding of other cosmologies 
through transnational exposure to the 
culture and everyday life of the peo- 
ple. 

The advancement of a_ pluralistic 
society (like the USA) has relied very 
heavily upon the “ethno-individuality” 
and creativity of the constituent cul- 
tures. The programs consequently are 
designed to afford the participants 
liberal opportunities for developing 
personal self-awareness through ob- 
servation and participation in a “differ- 
ent’ socio-cultural — environment. 
Such interaction and socio-cultural 
experience will also facilitate a better 
understanding within the larger inter- 
national community of man. 

The 1974 Afrikan project followed 
an already established general princi- 
ple for the Oberlin College Summer 
in Afrika Program (presently in its 
third consecutive year of operation). 
It was planned and directed from the 
African American Community and 
Student Development Program. The 
planning laid a strong emphasis on 
the socio-cultural as well as the educa- 
tional value of the trip, and students 
and faculty worked together to design 
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a study program which focused on 
some understanding of Afrika’s cos- 
mology through intensive exposure, 
observation and participation in the 
everyday “happenings” of the people. 

Significant aspects of the project in- 
cluded: 1] the enrichment of the 
students’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the uniqueness of Afrikan en- 
vironment. This is perhaps best ex- 
plained by saying that one should not 
expect a transplanted New York City 
in Nairobi, Kenya; 2] the exposure 
of students, particularly blacks, to the 
rich cultural and historic heritage of 
Afrika, a factor that contributes to 
the positive solution of black identity 
problems by helping to dispel some 
of the Euro-American distortions of 
the black man’s history; 3] the promo- 
tion of students’ self-development and 
maturity through fostering of self- 
reliance; 4] the involvement of stu- 
dents, particularly the black students, 
in the planning and execution of a 
relevant internaticnal study program, 
and 5] the continuation of a non-tra- 
ditional international study program 
which has demonstrated its usefulness 
as an educational supplement to the 
traditional classroom curriculum. 

An intensive one-week orientation 
seminar was held prior to departure 
to Afrika. Participants were en- 
couraged to do independent readings 
on Afrika during the preceding semes- 
ter. Pre-departure seminars were 
conducted by Oberlin faculty with 
guest speakers whenever necessary, 

The main element was a four-week 
guided educational tour of Kenya and 


by William N. Ikemma, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of 
African-American studies 


Tanzania with excursions and _ visits 
to historical and culturally-relevant 
places. The visits and excursions 
were buttressed with lectures, semi- 
nars and group discussions with Afri- 
kan experts as well as individual ex- 
change of ideas. 

The program closed with an inten- 
sive one-week review and appraisal 
session — particularly for the students 
who registered for academic credits 
on the program. The post-trip semi- 
nars were conducted by Oberlin 
faculty and invited guest speakers. 
Students who registered for academic 
credits were expected to complete (in 
addition to the above) acceptable re- 
search projects on related topics 
agreed to between the student and 
program director in consultation with 
at least two Oberlin faculty members. 


‘THE PLANE TRIP which started at Ken- 
nedy Airport took us through London 
Heathrow International Airport and 
then on to Nairobi. Due to flight 
overbooking we had to stay overnight 
in London at the expense of the East 
African Airways whose officials or 
computers had apparently crammed 
in more passengers than the plane 
could take. Not a bad idea for wan- 
derlustful group of students, most of 
whom were making their first trip out- 
side of the U.S. We spent the bonus 
day sightseeing through the palaces, 
cathedrals, towers, bridges and 
squares that constitute London’s main 
tourist attractions. 

The checkout at Nairobi Airport 
was quick and brisk. The people, 
customs officers, immigration control 
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and all, were efficient and friendly. 
This initial smoothness heightened our 
already high enthusiasm and eager- 
ness to get into the city. 

We left the airport early and spent 
the rest of the morning and part of 
the afternoon being familiarized with 
some of the basic essentials that visi- 
tors to East Africa need to know to 
function in that society. Our educa- 
tional program was not to start until 
the following day, which left us with 
the rest of the afternoon and evening 
free. Nobody was in the mood to 
rest and be prepared for the programs 
scheduled for us. Quickly, then, we 
were out in the heart of the city of 
Nairobi jostling from one street to 
the other. There was so much to 
see and everything seemed exciting 
and fascinating. We spent close to 
seven hours going into the shops and 
stores laden with beautiful Afrikan 
(and Oriental) artifacts and jewelry 
which were enticingly displayed to 
capture the attention of free-spending 
tourists as well as tight-budgeted stu- 
dents. 

Students quickly learned something 
about the colorful kangas and kitengas 
that were hanging from poles and 
arches along sidewalks and in shop 
windows. These dress materials are 
easier to package and carry than heavy 
wooden carvings and works of art 
while one rumps through the streets. 
Students also learned that except in 
the big department stores, skillful 
haggling could earn one upwards of 
a third reduction from the price tag 
of a commodity. 

Students were delighted with the 
spring-like climate. They had not ex- 
pected this because Nairobi is very 
near the Equator. However, its ele- 
vation is 5,000 feet above sea level 
and this makes the East Afrikan high- 
lands one of the healthiest climates 
with a temperature range of 50 to 
80 F. The lowlands along the coast, 
however, have a warm tropical cli- 
mate. 

We were interested in this study 
of climate conditions because the East 
Coast of the U.S. was having a week- 
long heat wave when we left. 
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WE WERE LUCKY to have had an ex- 
tremely intelligent young man named 
Ismail as our guide. He was one of 
the first Kenyan Afrikans to be trained 
as tour guides under their govern- 
ment’s Afrikanization policy. 

We visited the Kenyan capital of 
Nairobi, sometimes known as the New 
York City of Afrika; the seaport city 
of Mombasa in Kenya; the Tanzanian 
capital city of Dar es Salaam; Arusha, 
the headquarters of the East Afrikan 
Community, Moshi on the foot of the 
Kilimanjaro Mountain, the historic 
German settlement of Tanga, and sev- 
eral smaller towns and villages. The 
group had its share of “safari” with 
the hoards of elephants, giraffes and 
other wild animals that run through 
the Game Reserves and Parks. 

In Bogamayo, Tanzania, an ancient 
Arab port city some 40 miles north 
of Dar es Salaam, it was surprising 
to see, touch, and feel the rustic slave 
chains, some still hooked to the walls 
of the slave store-houses. Arab and 
Afrikan slave-raiding expeditions used 
to take off from there for the hinter- 
lands and return weeks or months later 
with their exhausted captives carrying 
loads of ivory, rhinoceros horns, cop- 
per, gold, and spices. We relived the 
pre-colonial slave ignominy by tour- 
ing and observing the slave dungeons 
and cells compactly laid out to con- 
tain as many slaves as possible during 
the wait for the trans-Sahara (trans- 
oceanic) journey into Asia, Far East 
or Europe; depending on where the 
human commodity was bound for. 
We also saw a number of deep (pitch 
dark) holes into which “stubborn” or 
“sickly” slaves were cast to die in 
anguish. The spectre was horrifying 
and it was unbearable to think that 
over a million Afrikans sold or wasted 
into slavery passed through similar or- 
deals at one of the several hundreds 
of such slave depots scattered all over 
the Afrikan coasts. 

East Afrika, especially the area oc- 
cupied by the independent states of 
Kenya and Tanzania, has a history 
dating back beyond recorded civiliza- 
tions. Its influence and role in the 
progenesis of mankind, however, 
are only beginning to unravel with 
the recent archeological discoveries 
there. The dramatic discoveries of 
Dr. Leakey (and more recently by 
his son) of the remains (skull and 
bones) of the earliest known ancestral 
man —the Zinjanthropus Boisei, some 
1,750,000 years old or more, at Oldu- 
pai in Norther ‘Tanzania, has thrust 


Afrika historically forward as the 
earliest cradle of mankind as we know 
himtoday. This factor is begrudging- 
ly making Afrika, and especially East 
Afrika, the Mecca for those interested 
in the early developments of man. 
A visit to the national museums of 
Kenya and Tanzania is a must because 
in both museums, the “tree of man” 
is being reconstructed, making use of 
the East Afrikan latest archeological 
data. 

Adjacent to the national museum 
in Nairobi is the Snake Park providing 
habitat for assortments of Afrikan rep- 
tilia, from the smallest earthworm- 
like deadly black snakes of the Kongo, 
to the gigantic pythons of the equa- 
torial thicket. Sandy Afrikan croco- 
diles could be seen basking their 
rugged trunks afloat while gaudy tor- 
toises slouch in and out of the ponds. 
There were also large tracts of land 
where a variety of birds, especially 
the migrant storks, abound. 

Mount Kilimanjaro was perhaps the 
most imposing East Afrikan landmark. 
This Afrika’s highest mountain over- 
casts the surrounding farmland where 
the industrious Chaga people grow 
and market coffee through one of 
Afrika’s oldest cooperatives. The 
seemingly flat--domed mount is snow- 
capped all year round despite its near- 
ness (about 200 miles) to the Equator. 
The surrounding fertile farmland is 
irrigated by the melting snows from 
the mountain. Other attractions of 
the area include Serengeti National 
Park, some 5500 square miles, contain- 
ing the Ngorongoro Crater about 2000 
feet deep. Unfortunately, our budget 
did not let us see or swim in Lake 
Tanganyika, the largest freshwater 
lake in the world. We saw, but did 
not have five days to spend climbing 
Mt. Kilimanjaro. 


Our FIRST EXCURSION destination 
was Arusha in Tanzania, some 175 
miles from Nairobi. With our limited 
budget and our enthusiasm to “meet” 
the everyday people of the land, we 
opted to make the trips (whereever 
feasible) on the public transportation, 
in this case, by bus. The 175-mile 
journey lasted almost ten hours and 
proved to be an experience on en- 
durance in itself. The trip took us 
through several villages and small 
communities, where the bus seemed 
to stop at every other corner to drop 
or pick someone up. In the East Afri- 


kan buses, there seems to be always 
a space for one more; even if it is 
on someone else's legs. These public 
buses were, of course, nothing like 
the Greyhounds or the city buses of 
America, nor could the comfort and 
convenience be compared with that 
of the tour-coaches used by rich tour- 
ists on East Afrikan safari. Simply 
said, the buses looked robust and func- 
tionally sound for the rugged terrains 
that they plow, which of course was 
the main reason why the Afrikans built 
the buses with durability rather than 
convenience in mind. 

The journey by bus gave us the 
rare Opportunity to observe at close 
range, sometimes even as seat-mates, 
the everyday folks of the area. The 
Masai people were, for me, one of 
the most fascinating of the numerous 
groups that inhabit that part of the 
continent. Their men were reputed 
to be warring nomads who often 
raided the neighboring Kikuyus for 
cattle and booty. They stood tall, 
slim, and majestic with elaborate hair- 
dos kept in place by ocher-dyed mix- 
ture of mud and animal fat. ‘Their 
brightly colored) wrappers usually 
flung and held over one shoulder in 
knots often served as baby-halters for 
the women, or as a baggy for the 
families belongings. Their craving 
for beauty and grace would drive 
them to improvise jewelry with almost 
anything from empty tin cans to gor- 
geous fruit-nuts. 

The Masai are the most populous 
group of the state of Kenya, followed 
by the Kikuyu, and then the Luo who 
live around the Lake Victoria area. 
Tanzania has over 120 separate 
groups, each with a separate language 
and custom. 

The elegant posture of the Masai 
has come to be almost a tourist land- 
mark in East Afrika and for a small 
gift of some shillings, one could get 
them to pose for pictures. It is not 
uncommon to sight their men leaning 
acrobatically with one leg, against 
their hunting spears while their cattle 
prowled the rolling grassland. | 
understand that livestock is valued by 
the Masai just as much as money is 
by the industrial westerner. Live- 
stocks provide the Masai with their 
main diet of milk and blood. Blood 
is meticulously extracted by bleeding 
the animal and collecting just enough 
blood not to harm its health. The 
blood is then mixed with unpasteur- 
ized milk and curdled into a muddy 
looking nutritive bowl of pudding 
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from which an entire family feeds. 
Once in a while, especially at feasts, 
meat is served, and on such occasions, 
the menu might include grains and 
locally-brewed beer. 

Most of the places and cities that 
we visited in the first stage of our 
schedule were in Tanzania where we 
spent close to two weeks. In Arusha, 
we visited the headquarters of the 
East Afrikan Community — a loose 
economic organization designed to 
provide technical assistance to the 
member states of Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda in the arduous task of 
socio-economic development. From 
there, we went on to Moshi — a 
medium-sized industrial center at the 
foot of the Kilimanjaro Mountains. 
Between Moshi and Dar es Salaam 
was Tanga, a commercial coastal 
town. Further south and along the 
same coast we stopped at Pangani, 
one of the several ancient Arab settle- 
ments and slave depots. 

Dar es Salaam meaning in Arabic 
“haven of peace” was a bustling mod- 
ern city with western and oriental life- 
styles juxtaposed. Its Indian and 
Asian souvenir shops seemed well sup- 
plied with the best of the East Afrikan 
Makonde woodworks of art. As far 
back as 700 AD. Persian and Arab 
merchants traded and settled along 
this East Afrikan coast and on the 
adjoining islands of Pemba and Zanzi- 
bar. They traded in ivory, rhinoceros 
horn, gold, copper, and spices, as well 
as the notorious human commodity 
that was later to become the main 
trade activity there. It was during 
this contact and intermingling that the 
Swahili culture and Kiswahili language 
developed. From Dar, we could 
make a quick trip to Bogamayo, the 
ancient Arab slave depot some 40 
miles north. Bogamayo was once the 
most important East Afrikan port and 
its harbors swarmed with Arab and 
Persian ships which sailed to the Far 
East and Asia. 

At the turn of the 16th century, 
the Portuguese led by Vasco de Gama 
pioneered one of the first European 
encroachments on East Afrika and for 


the next 200 years they came to domin- 
ate the area, but not without frequent 
clashes with the local rulers who per- 
sistently continued to challenge their 
supremacy. The ruins of 17th-cen- 
tury Fort Jesus in Mombasa, Kenya, 
bear witness to the struggle for the 
control of East Afrika. The fort is 
today a national museum. The city 
of Mombasa prospered in part from 
the Arab and other oriental trade ac- 
tivities. The architecture and nar- 
row streets, especially in the older 
parts of town, reflect the abundance 
of Arab and oriental influence on its 
past. New Mombasa, however, com- 
pares highly with other modern cities. 
The streets were filled with intriguing 
tourist-oriented shops and _ stores, 
while the bazaars of the old city were 
livened with black-shrouded Moslem 
women and men. 

From Mombasa through the coastal 
lowlands, we made our way back to 
the highlands of Nairobi. Within and 
around Nairobi, the final phase of our 
itinerary was completed. It had been 
almost four weeks since we left the 
U.S., and within the time period, we 
covered all that our budget of less 
than $1,000 per person could possibly 
fetch us. Every one in the group 
was glad to have had the opportunity 
to observe and learn from the beauties 
of this wonderful land and its people. 


NOTICE 

From time to time the Alumni Office 
receives inquiries from alumni con- 
cerning the availability of furnished 
housing in Oberlin. These requests 
sometimes come from persons who 
might want to retire in Oberlin and 
would like to look it over in advance. 
In other instances we receive notices 
from faculty desiring to rent furnished 
homes during one-semester and two- 
semester sabbaticals. 

_ As a convenience to alumni and to 
faculty, the Alumni Office now main- 
tains a list of those needing one-semes- 
ter and two-semester furnished hous- 
ing and another list of those offering 
same. If you wish to have your name 
on either list, write to Editor, Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. One such op- 
portunity now is available for the 
second semester of the current aca- 
demic year. 

ie 
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nniversaries come and go, but 
A tzrely are they recognized out- 

side the circle of those doing the 
celebrating. This year everyone is 
invited to participate in observing 
WOBC'’s 25th year on the air. 

The WOBC story began in 1949 
with a group of interested students 
who did the research, design work 
and testing necessary to build what 
was then KOCN. It was a small, 
AM carrier current operation (fed 
through the dormitory electrical sys- 
tem) that broadcast from a dilapi- 
dated old garage. 

In 1952 the call letters were changed 
to WOBC, but the station remained 
small and extremely Lo-Fi. In 196] 
WOBC-FM, a 10 watt, non-profit edu- 
cational station was created and two 
years later was moved to its present 
home on the third floor of Wilder 
Hall. 

WOBC passed virtually unnoticed 
through the turbulent times of the ’60’s 
with its staffers seemingly more in- 
terested in participating in rather than 
covering the expression of social un- 
rest. Along the way the AM station 
was scrapped to devote full time and 
energy to the FM facility. Amidst 
great hoopla, WOBC’s sound quality 
was vastly improved in 1972 when 
the station began broadcasting in 
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Station Manager Scheinfeld at the 
WOBC control board. 


stereo. Today, Oberlin’s radio station 
broadcasts nearly 24 hours a day in 
Hi-Fi FM stereo from one of the most 
modern studios for a college station 
of its size in America. 


WE ARE NOT, however, without our 
problems. As in the past, our most 
difficult task is pleasing our admittedly 
diverse audience. For example: 

Rocky is a really heavy character, 
man. He doesn't dig the sound those 
Conservatory dudes are always get- 
ting high on. As a matter of fact, 
he turns his radio off if anything writ- 
ten before 1960 is played. 

Then there is Connie who simply 
loathes that shallow, trivial dance-type 
music. She will listen to nothing writ- 
ten after 1876 and, as a matter of 
fact, turns her radio off whenever that 
nauseating popular music is played. 
And country music. . . Good 
Lord! 

Admittedly exaggerated, this is our 
basic dilemma. Many stations try to 
attract one type of audience with an 
“all-the-hits-all-the-time” or a “Super- 
Rock radio” format. But as is our 
tradition, WOBC must struggle to 
please the entire spectrum of musical 
tastes. 

We believe we have achieved a rea- 
sonably balanced offering of musical 
programming, but we are constantly 
beseiged by Connie who complains 
because there isn’t enough Classical 
(she calls it “serious”) music on the 
air, and by Rocky who moans over 
the fact that enough rock music isn't 
played (“It’s far out stuff, man”). 

The 1974-75 school year finds 
WOBC exhibiting growth of enviable 
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KOCN-AM 
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WOBC-FM 


by John Scheinfeld, ‘75 
photos by Robert Lemle, ‘75 


proportions. The programming, 
which in past years showed signs of 
new directions and flexibility, has fi- 
nally come into its own. Staffers have 
overcome innumerable obstacles (not 
the least of which is lack of sufficient 
funds) to produce and develop some 
fine programs. 

The increase in creative program- 
ming is only one illustration of the 
scope of the present operation, one 
that differs markedly from that of pre- 
vious years. We have a_ highly 
charged executive board whose mem- 
bers are going all out to make this 
WOBC’s best year ever! To this end, 
the old concepts have been refined, 
tuned and combined with new ideas 


HELP WANTED 

As most alumni know, WOBC is 
funded by the Student Activity Fee 
and not the Oberlin Annual Fund. 
Contributions, therefore, to defray the 
cost of WOBC’s capital improvements 
are more than welcome in this an- 
niversary year. When making your 
gift to the Annual Fund, why not ear- 
mark something extra for WOBC? It 
will count as a tax-deductible gift 
to Oberlin, and it will also show that 
you believe Oberlin’s extracurricular 
programs are Important. 
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in developing many new programs 
and special features that will make 
up this year’s schedule. Here is a 
sample of our program offerings: 


° "THE OBERLIN RADIO WORKSHOP: 
One of the few weekly radio 
dramatic programs in the coun- 
try. It is a repertory-type 
group that produces plays in 
the style of the 1930's and °40’s, 
ranging from Koestler’s Dark- 
ness At Noon to Inherit The 
Wind to Sam Spade, Detective. 

* Paint IT BLack: A weekly show 
devoted to black news and fea- 
tures, focusing on both national 
and campus events. A_ high- 
light of this show was an inter- 
view taped with the late Duke 
Ellington when he played in 
Oberlin last year. 
COLLEGE QuEsTION: Our own 
answer to College Bowl, this 
show pits teams of students 
against one another in a battle 
of wits and general knowledge. 
° Herstory: A women’s show that 
deals exclusively with the music 
and achievements of women 
as Well as women’s news and 
any information pertinent to 
women. 
SuNpDAY: An hour-long program 
that opens with a weekly com- 
pilation of the week’s news, 
both international and national, 
and is packed with local news, 
reviews, features and com- 
mentary. The show is _pro- 
duced and written entirely by 
the WOBC news staff. 
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Program Director Lemle (at teletype ) 
and reporter Aaron Brown, 76. 


Plus loads of specials, Rock, Classical 
and Jazz Weekends and record give- 


aways. These are but a few of the 
programs we have planned for 


WOBC's 25th anniversary year. 
What’s in store for the future? We 

hope that this year will set the trend 

for the future: more attractive, listen- 


able and reasonably _ professional 
sounding programming, additional 


serious, creative programming, and 
the continued development of an 
efficient local reporting team that will 
present that quick, complete coverage 
of local and campus events not avail- 
able from any other source. We look 
forward to establishing greater listen- 
ership and reputation in the Oberlin 
Community. But most important, 
were proud of our first 25 years and 
look forward to 25 more. 


Tappan 
Square 
Notebook 


OMT is off again 

Having been declared an “artistic 
success” under the direction last sum- 
mer of David Bamberger, the Oberlin 
Music Theater will not reopen its 
doors in the summer of 1975. 

Acting president Ellsworth Carl- 
son, 39, said the decision was made 
after officers of the College and mem- 
bers of the local financial community 
gave a consensus that the $8,500 deficit 
of the 1974 season was likely to be 
repeated in future years and that non- 
College sources of money to absorb 
that deficit would probably shrink 
during that same time. 

Said Conservatory Dean Emil 
Danenberg, “It is impossible to plan 
the summer music theater on a long- 
range basis because we have no long 
range guarantee of funds.” 

Bamberger, who will be leaving the 
faculty in June because he was not 
reappointed, had offered to serve as 
director in 1975. 


Bill Davis resigns 

William G. Davis, associate provost 
and the College’s affirmative action 
officer, resigned effective Nov. 30 to 
pursue business interests in Los Ange- 
les. 

He was the College’s first black 
administrator when he was appointed 
assistant dean of students in 1968. 

“The excitement of higher educa- 
tion is no longer with me,” he told 
the Oberlin Review. 

Davis emphasized that his depar- 
ture had nothing to do with the fact 
that he was disappointed by the diffi- 
culties encountered in establishing a 
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substantive affirmative action plan at 
Oberlin. 

“If Fuller were still here,” he told 
the Review, “we would have been 
miles ahead.” He said that Acting 
President Carlson had been as helpful 
and as diligent as Fuller in trying 
to conform to the spirit of the federal 
law on affirmative action. 

As things stood at Davis’ departure, 
a third of the faculty and adminis- 
trators had not yet returned a basic 
questionnaire which would determine 
where Oberlin stands today in terms 
of patterns of discrimination or bias 
which may or may not exist. 

Davis said the College was trying 
to save money by asking individuals 
to complete the questionnaire. The 
Review quoted whites, blacks, males 
and females who said they were too 
busy to complete the questionnaire 
by the deadline Davis had established 
last semester. All said they still in- 
tended to comply. 

Meantime the personnel office was 
still waiting for at least a third of 
the administrators to complete a simi- 
lar survey aimed at setting up a job 
classification system. 


Murphy to be honored 

A Classics Conference on the general 
topic “Classical Antiquity and the 
Comic Spirit” will be held at Oberlin 
Feb. 7-8, 1975, to honor Charles T. 
Murphy, Graves Professor of Classics, 
who will be retiring in June 1975. 

Prof. Murphy has been a member 
of the faculty since 1947. The con- 
ference topic recognizes his special 
interest in Aristophanes. Papers will 
be presented by seven alumni who 
teach Classics at U.S. colleges and 
universities: Owen Cramer, 62 (Col- 
orado), Cynthia Sheldon Dessen, ‘60 
(U. of North Carolina at Chapel Hill), 
Paul B. Harvey Jr., 67 (Penn State), 
John Kroll, 59 (U. of Texas), Robert 
Lloyd, ’48 (Randolph Macon), David 
Mitten, 57 (Harvard) and Theodore 
Tarkow, 66 (U. of Missouri). 

Prof. Emeritus Alfred C. Schlesing- 
er who taught at Oberlin 1935-65 and 
1967-68 will discuss “Public Comedy 
and Private Thought” at a dinner Feb. 
7. Reservations are $10 per person 
and should be made by Jan. 1. 

Other meetings are open to the pub- 
lic. For reservations or information 
write to Prof. Nathan Greenberg, 
chairman, Classics Department, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Class trustee elected 

Paula R. Newberg, °74, has been 
elected to a three-year term on the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees by 
the classes of 1973, 1974 and 1975. 
She succeeds Elliot Figman, ’71. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa since 
1973, she was a Senior Scholar last 
year in philosophy and literature. She 
now is a graduate student in philoso- 
phy and government at St. Catherine's 
College, Oxford, England. As an 
undergraduate she was chairman of 
the philosophy majors committee, 
chairman of the College Majors Coun- 
cil, member of the General Faculty 
(1971-72) and the Arts & Sciences 
Faculty (1973-74), teaching assistant 
in three courses, and member of the 
admissions committee and the legal 
studies committee. She also has been 
general assistant in the registrar’s office 
and intern in the Conservatory admis- 
sions office. She won the 1974 Mea- 
cham Award in English. 


Senior class officers 

The Class of 1975 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers by preferential ballot 
to serve through Commencement: 
Caroline Gould, president; Matt 
Weissmann, vice president, and Bachir 
Haskouri, secretary-treasurer. 


1974 gift appreciated 

The Oberlin Early Childhood Center 
has expressed its appreciation to the 
Class of 1974 for its gift of $648.24 
and for its interest in the center. A 
letter from Harriet A. Alger, director, 
says “everyone involved in the opera- 
tion of the center is grateful.” 


1975 choir tour 

The Oberlin College Choir. directed 
by Daniel Moe, will make appear- 
ances in New York, New England. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, the District 
of Columbia and West Virginia during 
January. 

Concerts in Boston, Hartford, New 
York City, Wilmington, Del.. and 
Washington, D.C.. will be sponsored 
by alumni clubs. Sue Marchant, 74, 
has charge of arrangements in New 
Haven, Conn. Ruth Anderson Polhe- 
mus, 37, and Ray Harvey, "73, are 
in charge of arrangements in North- 
field, Mass., and Ann Fuller Brandon, 
06, is making arrangements in Albany. 
For information in other towns, con- 
sult your daily newspaper. 

The 1975 tour includes the follow- 
ing concerts: 

Jan. 12—Buffalo: St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Cathedral. 

Jan. 13—Syracuse. 

Jan. 14—Albany. 

Jan. 15—Northfield, Mass.: North- 
field-Mt. Hermon School. 
Jan. 16— Boston: 

Church. 

Jan. 17—Fall River: First Baptist 

Church. 


Emmanuel 


Jan. 18—Hartford: Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church. 

Jan. 19—New Haven: Christ 
Church. 

Jan. 20—New York City: Alice 


Tully Hall, Lincoln Center. 

Jan. 21—Free day in New York 
City. 

Jan. 22—Paoli, Pa.: Church of the 
Good Samaritan. 

Jan. 23—Reading, 
College Chapel. 

Jan. 24—Wilmington, Del.: West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. 

Jan. 25—Washington, D.C.: Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

Jan. 26—Buckhannon, W. Va.: Wes- 
ley Chapel, West Virginia Wesleyan 
University. 

Jan. 27—Pittsburgh: Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall. 


Pa.: Albright 


Musical Union 

Musical Union, Oberlin’s college and 
community chorus of 225 voices, will 
present Gabrieli’s “In Ecclesiis, Char- 
pentier’s “Messede Minuit pour Noel,” 
and the “Te Deum” of Halsey Stevens 
Dec. 8. This will be the first per- 
formance of any of the three works 
by Musical Union, now in its 138th 
season and now directed by Daniel 
Moe, professor of choral conducting. 


Report on admissions 

The numbers are down slightly but 
the “quality” is up — that’s the fall 
admissions picture in a_ nutshell. 
Compared to 1973, the average appli- 
cant — particularly if he was male 
— was stronger scholastically, and so 
was the average enrollee. Median 
SAT scores for Arts and Sciences 
freshmen rose from 628 to 633 Verbal 
and from 628 to 641 Math. The Con- 
servatory fared even better than usual 
in its competition with other top music 
schools. 

The enrollment target was 50 stu- 
dents lower than last year because 
of a decrease in anticipated attrition. 
Applications declined slightly as well, 
except for freshmen men in Arts and 
Sciences. In itself, the amount of the 
decline is not a cause of concern to 
the Admissions Office. In the transfer 
category, where the decrease was the 
most marked, Dean of Admissions 
Lawrence Buell says 1974 seems to 
signal “a return to our usual levels 
after an extraordinary year in 1973.” 
Among Conservatory freshmen appli- 
cants, the decline occurred chiefly in 
fields with extremely high ratios of 
applications to openings. Buell noted 
some concern, however, that the de- 
clines may also be cost-related. 
Among Arts and Sciences freshmen, 
for example, the number of applicants 
who did not apply for financial aid 
actually rose by 70, but this was more 
than compensated for by a decline 
among applicants who also sought fi- 
nancial aid. Buell said the Admissions 
Office would continue to monitor this 
situation closely. 

Most popular intended = major 
choices for new students in the College 
are English and biology (61), followed 
by government (54, up from 30 last 
year), psychology (61), history (37) 
and mathematics (34). In the Con- 
servatory, as usual, piano (43) and 
voice (20) enrolled the largest contin- 
gents. 

The Class of 1978 comes from 502 
secondary schools and 56 colleges. 
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The states sending the most students 
are New York (124), Ohio (104) and 
Pennsylvania (56). In all, 43 states, 
as well as Washington, D.C., Puerto 
Rico and nine foreign countries are 
represented. 

Eight new students are from the 
area immediately surrounding Oberlin 
— Lorain, Erie and Huron counties. 
Three were valedictorians of their 
graduating classes and all were at or 
very near the top 10 per cent. The 
increase in the number of local stu- 
dents, up from only one last year, 
reflects the special attempt on the 
part of the Admissions Office to en- 
courage students from the area to 
apply to Oberlin even as Oberlin 
maintains its status as an institution 
with a nationwide constituency. 

Minority students again comprise 
more than 15% of the incoming class. 
Thirty-six of the 120 minority students 
were nominees under the U.S. Con- 
gressional Black Caucus Referral 
Program. 

Children of Oberlin alumni account 
for slightly more than 6% of this year’s 
entering class. Of 128 alumni children 
who applied, 81 were accepted, for 
an acceptance rate of 63% as compared 
with an average rate for all students 
of 44% in the College and 247% in the 
Conservatory. 

Application totals: 


Quartet record released 

Vox Records (Vox Box - SVBX601) 
has released recordings of the four 
last quartets of Schubert (A Minor, 
C Minor, G Minor and “Death and 
the Maiden”) made by the New Hun- 
garian Quartet last year in Milan, Italy. 

The quartet is now in its third year 
in residence at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory as full-time members of the string 
faculty. In addition to teaching their 
respective instruments and chamber 
music, Andor Toth, Richard Young, 
Denes Koromzay and Andor Toth 
Jr., 69, have been active playing con- 
certs in the U.S. and Europe. 

Die Welt in Hamburg has called 
them “a quartet with a great future” 
and Nouvelles Literaires in Paris has 
said, “they never let their enthusiasm 
nor their virtuosity (which they have 
in such abundance they could sell) 
interfere in the slightest with the vision 
of the masters.” 

In addition to concerts in the U.S., 
the quartet will be performing this 
year in Europe and Africa. 


College of Arts and Sciences 


1973 1974 
Freshmen Men Women Total Men Women Total 
\pplied L158 1529 2687 1160 1436 2596 
\cecepted 44 Do9 1103 596 620 1216 
enrolled 269 293 562 270) 279 549 
Transfer Students 
\pplied 24] peeks 474 167 196 363 
\ccepted 76 143 48 45 96 
enrolled 42 S5 29 26 Sa 

Conservatory of Music 

1973 1974 
Freshmen Men Women Total Men Women Total 
\pplied 316 444 760 307 420 727 
\ecepted 94 LOT 201 95 S4 179 
enrolled 62 66 128 63 ‘ate LIS 
Transfer Students 
\pplied SS LO4 192 60 79 139 
\ecepted 15 14 29 12 14 26 
urolled 1 II oy) 19 19 24 
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Conservatory newcomers 

The Conservatory of Music has five 
new faculty and two new staff mem- 
bers this year. Assistant professors 
are Joan B. Caplan singing, and Gary 
Nelson, music theory and composi- 
tion. Instructors are Leon Bates, 
pianoforte; Robert F. Miller, music 
education, and Fredrick L. Millner, 
the history of music. 

John E. Druesedow Jr. is the new 
head librarian of the Conservatory, 
and David Knapp is a new Conserva- 
tory librarian. 

Ms. Caplan has taught at Penn State 
and SUNY Fredonia. She is a mezzo- 
soprano who has performed with the 
Dallas Civic Opera, Opera Society 
of Washington, New York City Opera, 
NBC Opera, Santa Fe Opera Com- 
pany and others. She has the Mus.B. 
from Boston University. 


Nelson was graduated = from 
Youngstown University in 1963. He 


received the M.A. (1968) and Ph.D. 
(1973) from Washington. He _ has 
taught at Purdue and Bowling Green 
State University. 

Bates received the Mus.B. from 
Temple in 1972. He won the MENC’s 
1969 Collegiate Artists Competition 
and has performed with the Cincin- 
nati, Denver and National Sympho- 
nies, the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
at the Kennedy Center. 

Miller (A.B. William & Mary, 1969) 
has the Mus.M. from East Carolina, 
where he was a teaching fellow 1972- 
73. Heis a Ph.D. candidate at Illinois 
and he taught in school systems in 
Fairfax County, Va., 1969-72. 

Millner (A.B. Yale, 68) is a specialist 
in 18th-century Italian opera. He is 
a Ph.D. candidate at Berkeley, where 
he received the M.A. in 1972 and was 
a teaching assistant 1971-74. 

Druesedow was music librarian and 
taught in the field of education media 
at his alma mater, Miami University 
(Mus.B. in piano), from 1969-73. He 
was fine arts librarian and assistant 
professor there in 1973-74. He holds 
the Mus.M in musicology, M.A. in li- 
brary science and Ph.D. in musicology 
from Indiana U. 

Knapp was formerly assistant to the 
music librarian at Kent State where 
he received the A.B. in 1971. He 
received the M.S. from Case Western 
Reserve in 1974. 
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As Oberlin goes? 

Back in 1968 when Oberlin students 
still used to hold Mock Conventions, 
there was no way of knowing that 
Nelson Rockefeller, winner on the 
third ballot, would ever become the 
countrys second “non-elected” vice 
president. 

On the other hand, it was even less 
than imaginable that the Mock Con- 
ventions 1968 permanent chairman 
would now have become the country’s 
first non-elected vice president and 
quickly move to the presidency. He 
(Gerald R. Ford) was permanent 
chairman also that year at the “real 
world’s” Republican Convention. 

Keynoter for the Oberlin conven- 
tion in 1968 was Charles Goodell of 
New York who now has been ap- 
pointed by President Ford as chair- 
man of the nine-member clemency 
board which reviews convictions for 
desertion or draft evasion. 

A sophomore at Oberlin in 1968 
was Karen terHorst, 70, whose father, 
Jerald, was Gerald Ford's first ap- 


Then Oberlin President Carr 
greets now U.S. President Ford 
at the 1968 Mock Convention. 


pointment after becoming president. 
He served President Ford as press 
secretary for a month prior to Ford's 
decision to grant pardon to President 
Nixon. 

But perhaps the fondest memory 
of Ford’s visit to Oberlin is held by 
then Oberlin President Robert K. Carr 
and his wife, Olive. Ford, then House 
minority leader, was the Carrs’ guest 
on the weekend of the Convention. 
It was then that they learned of his 
willingness to get his own breakfast. 

Ford had to catch a plane early 
Sunday morning and he insisted that 
the Carrs not arise at 6 a.m. to see 
him off. Olive Carr showed him how 
to find iced orange juice, croissants 
and coffee, and a student volunteered 
to drive him to Cleveland Hopkins. 

But after the future U.S. president 
had finished his breakfast, President 
Carr was awakened by nervous pac- 
ings in the hallway. The student had 
not arrived. President Carr dressed 
quickly and drove his guest to the 
airport! 

The Carrs will be returning to Ober- 
lin next semester when Mr. Carr gives 
two “mini” courses in the government 
department during February and 
March. He is currently serving as 
a staff director on a part-time basis 
for SACHEM (Southeastern Associa- 
tion for Cooperative Higher Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts), a consortium 
organized by four private and_ six 
public institutions. The consortium 
has existed informally for two years 
and now is getting off the ground. 


Energy conservation 

The “energy crisis” made its first im- 
pact on the American public last win- 
ter, but many scientists realized that 
the world was facing a serious energy 
shortage long before the cars started 
lining up at gas stations. Among those 
with scientific foresight were Oberlin 
students Susan Halperin, 74, Sandy 
Burstein, Amy Schaub, Francis Nano, 
all’75, and Elaine Yoneoka, ‘76. They, 
with the help of Chemistry Prof., Nor- 
man Craig, 53, formed an environ- 
mental study group at the end of the 
1972-73 school year and began re- 
searching ways in which Oberlin could 
limit its use of electricity and other 
forms of energy. 

Their report, issued at the end of 
the 1973-74 school year, suggests many 
possibilities for energy conservation 
oncampus. A large number of these 
recommendations fall into the “im- 
mediately possible” category: in the 
dormitories, students could curtail use 
of small electrical appliances such as 
typewriters, stereos, radios and hair- 
dryers; use of small kitchenettes in 
dorms could be restricted, and un- 
necessary lights in lounges, phone 
booths and hallways could be turned 
off or removed. In academic build- 
ings, hall lights could also be turned 
off, and classrooms which are only 
partially filled could be lighted only 
in the occupied sections. Thermostats 
could be turned down during the night 
in unoccupied buildings, and the re- 
port recommends that during Winter 
Term students living in small dorms 
ought to move to unoccupied rooms 
in the large dorms. 

Long range plans should include 
better insulation and the greatest pos- 
sible use of natural lighting in new 
buildings, according to the report. 
The students also urged that more 
efficient lighting, cooking and refriger- 
ating equipment be purchased and 
installed. 

One of Oberlin’s biggest electricity 
consumers, the ice skating rink, could 
be handled in a variety of ways. The 
report suggested either a) that the skat- 
ing season be shortened, b) that the 
rink be shut down during warm 
spells, c) that the rink be closed in 
and well-insulated, thus minimizing 
the need for artifical freezing, or d) 
that the rink be shut down altogether. 

Many of these measures have the 
drawback of causing some personal 
discomfort or inconvenience to mem- 
bers of the College community, as 
the report acknowledges. Some in- 
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volve a sizable capital outlay, such 
as the purchase of new equipment. 
Any inconvenience or expense in- 
curred would be more than justified, 
the report says, by the energy savings 
possible if the study’s recommenda- 
tions were followed: according to the 
report, the College could expect, by 
1980, energy savings of up to 30%. 


Summer chemistry research 

A series of research grants have made 
1974 a banner year for the chemistry 
department. Funding was received 
from Research Corporation of New 
York City, the Petroleum Research 
Fund administered by the American 
Chemical Society, and the National 
Science Foundation’s Undergraduate 
Research Participation program. 

The grants provided stipends for 
nine students last summer and_ for 
nine more in the next two summers. 

Faculty members Martin N. Acker- 
mann and Norman C. Craig received 
a $32,000 Cottrell College Science 
Grant from Research Corporation 
for a project, “Vibrational Spectros- 
copy of Azo and Cyclopropeny] 
Systems.” The grant will help to 
underwrite the cost of a Raman spec- 
trometer and high power argon ion 
laser and support four students during 
the next two summers. 

Petroleum Research Fund grants 
went to Ackermann and Richard C. 
Schoonmaker. Ackermann received 
an $11,000 grant for a project involving 
the synthesis of new organometallic 
complexes of compounds which have 
an azo or nitroso group as a structural 
feature. His grant includes stipends 
for three undergraduate students to do 
research on the project during the next 
two summers. 

Schoonmaker’s PREF grant of $11,000 
is for a project continuing his studies 
on the way gas particles condense to 
form crystalline solids. The grant 
includes stipends for two undergradu- 
ate students to do research during the 
next two summers. 

An NSF-URP grant of $7,500, under 
the direction of William H. Fuchsman, 
supports research related to biological 
nitrogen fixation, the way by which 
nitrogen gas from the air is incorpo- 
rated into protein. Six students are 
working with professors Ackermann, 
Craig, and Fuchsman and Assoc. Biol- 
ogy Prof. David H. Benzing on 
various aspects of the project. 

These include a study of the nitro- 
gen nutrition of bromeliads, a group 


of plants that include pineapples and 
Spanish moss; and a study of leghemo- 
globin, the red pigment in the root 
nodules of nitrogen-fixing soybeans. 

Last summer, under continuing PRE 
grants, two students worked with 
Craig on studies of the vibrational 
modes of small ring fluorocarbons, 
and one with Fuchsman on a study 
of the biologically important sub- 
stances called porphyrins. 


Physics research 

Grants to individual members of the 
physics department at Oberlin Col- 
lege supported research last summer 
by two students, one on-campus and 
the other in Ontario. 

Wayne C. Lemley, 76, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., worked on a project titled 
“Photodisintegration of the deuteron 
near threshold.” This research was 
supported by a $23,000 Cottrell Col- 
lege Science grant from Research Cor- 
poration of New York City to Prof. 
Joseph N. Palmieri and Assoc. Prof. 
W. Bruce Richards, ’61. 

Robert L. Ruyle, °75, of Scotch 
Plains, N.J., did experimental research 
with Prof. Robert E. Warner on “Re- 
actions among light nuclei at medium 
energies” under an $11,000 grant to 
Warner from the National Science 
Foundation. They worked during 
July and August at the Chalk River 
Nuclear Laboratories in Ontario. 


Apollo's “Molly” retires 

For the first time since 1931, Oberlin 
students are finding that “going to the 
Apollo” no longer means buying a 
ticket from Molly Ludwig. 

She took early retirement Aug. 10 
because she “didn’t want to wait until 
I had to stop working because of poor 
health.” 

In her 43 years of dispensing tickets 
plus additional duties as the theater’s 
general manager (taking care of the 
payroll, advertising and keeping track 
of the bookings), Molly missed work 
only three times because of illness. 

She joined the Apollo when Jerry 
Steel, who bought the theater in 1930, 
was remodeling it in 1931. At that 
time it had 300 seats. Jerry's son, 
Bill, now owns Oberlin’s only theater. 
He has taken over Molly’s duties for 
the time being while others fill in for 


him at a drive-in theater he owns in 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
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Assistant to president 

Carolyn Spatta of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has become the new assistant to the 
president, and secretary of the Col- 


lege. She succeeds Stanley E. Orn- 
stein, 64, who resigned the combined 
positions in August to become asso- 
ciate director of the Futures Program 
at Case Western Reserve University. 

For the past six years, Mrs. Spatta 
taught geography and was student ad- 
visor and member of the Faculty 
Senate and College Council at School- 
craft College in Livonia, Mich. She 
also was administrative assistant to 
the director of the program on studies 
in religion at the University of Michi- 
gan and secretary for the Center for 
Chinese Studies. 

She received the B.A. from Berkeley 
in 1964 and the M.A. (1968) and Ph.D. 
(1974) from Michigan. Her major was 
geography and she has traveled exten- 
sively in England, Spain, Portugal, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Japan, Singapore, 
India and Iran. 

Ornstein joined the Oberlin College 
staff in 1968 after being an attorney 
for Community Legal Services Inc. 
in Philadelphia. He had been secre- 
tary since 1969 and was executive as- 
sistant to Presidents Carr and Fuller. 
In 1972-73 he was the College's person- 
nel officer and he returned to the 
president’s office in 1973-74. At 
CWRU he will concentrate in be- 
quests, trusts and other phases of de- 
ferred gifts. 
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Cookbook for sale 

Starting with a few students on “regu- 
lar board” at Baldwin’s dining hall 
and a few co-opers at Pyle Inn, the 
desire to eat natural foods has grown 
steadily at Oberlin since September 
1971. The largest co-op, Harkness, 
has been serving natural foods since 
the fall of 1972 and one-fourth of South 
Hall’s “regular board” dining capacity 
is devoted solely to natural foods. 
Those who wish to eat meat secure 
that entree at the dining hall’s main 
feeding line. 

As a result of a Winter Term project 
last January, Ann Goodman, 777, and 
Nyoka Baker, ’74, have written a na- 
tural foods cookbook, “A Journey 
to Natural Foods.” It contains all of 
the College Food Service’s natural 
foods recipes plus Ann’s sourdough 
recipes and one from Nyoka for “back 
home beans.” The book is dedicated 
“to women everywhere with the hope 
that through love, cooking will be the 
source of their freedom rather than 
their imprisonment.” 

The book is illustrated by Nyoka 
Baker and published by Tom Theado, 
73, and Richard E. Armon, Oberlin 
director of Service Systems (Hi-Con- 
tinental Corp.). All proceeds are used 
to purchase supplies and equipment 
otherwise not funded through the nor- 
mal board program. 

Price of the book is $3 and it may 
be ordered by mail from Oberlin Col- 
lege Natural Foods Cookbook, Room 
105, Wilder Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Add 30 cents 
postage and handling for each copy 
ordered. 


Prize winners 

Recipients of the 1974 Life Prize for 
excellence in American history: Abi- 
gail Goldin, Lillis Johnson, Rachel 
Korn and Jill Siegel, all °74. 


Winners in the Conservatory'’s an- 
nual concerto competition: Barbara 
Herr, oboe; Jeffrey Irgens, piano; 
Anita King, piano; Jeanne Mauney, 
piano; Phyllis Mauney, harp; Edith 
Wiens, soprano. Irgens, Jeanne 
Mauney and Wiens will perform dur- 
ing the academic year with the Ober- 
lin Orchestra; the others, with the 
Oberlin Chamber Orchestra. Jeanne 
Mauney is the daughter of the late 
Ernest Mauney, 747, and _ Phyllis 
Mauney is the daughter of Miles 
Mauney, '47, associate professor of 
pianoforte. 


Career development 

Lanna Hagge-Greenberg became di- 
rector of career development and 
placement last July, succeeding Doro- 
thy M. Smith, '29, who retired June 
30 as director of placement and gradu- 
ate counseling. 

Ms. Hagge-Greenberg was gradu- 
ated in 1968 from SUNY Buffalo with 
a major in sociology. She received 
the M.Ed. from Colorado State in 
1973 with a major in student personnel 
in higher education. 

At CSU she did extensive work in 
individual, vocational and_ personal 
counseling and test administration 
and evaluation. She also taught 
undergraduate courses in basic help- 
ing skills in the Division of Social 
Work. Experience in her field has 
included work with brain-damaged 
children, normal children, college 
students, social workers, community 
volunteers and senior citizens. She 
also has taken part in workshops on 
problem solving and program de- 
velopment, life planning and career 
and human achievement skills. 


This photo of the Conservatory’s new Flentrop organ in Warner 
its Nov. 22 dedication. David S. Boe, associate professor of organand associate dean of the 
will demonstrate the new 45-stop organ to alumni at “Winter Weekend,” Jan. 17-19, 1975. 


Concert Hall was taken a few days before 
Conservatory, 
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New organ dedicated 

The Oberlin Conservatory dedicated 
its new $200,000 Flentrop organ Nov. 
22 in Warner Concert Hall. Marie- 
Claire Alain, the French organist, per- 
formed the dedicatory recital and E. 
Power Biggs, dean of American or- 
ganists, received an honorary Mus.D. 

Other events included a symposium 
Noy. 23 on “The Organ in America” 
and a guest appearance by organist 
Harald Vogel who taught master class- 
es during the week and performed 
a guest recital Nov. 29. 

Tickets for the inaugural recital 
were sold out in advance. The sym- 
posium was free and open to the pub- 
lic and tickets for the Vogel recital 
were available at $2. 

The installation of the organ had 
been in progress since its arrival from 
the Netherlands in August. The in- 
strument was designed and built by 
Dirk A. Flentrop, 68h, one of the 
world’s foremost organ builders. It 
is one of the major instruments to 
be built by the Flentrop firm in accord- 
ance with classical North European 
principles of organ building. 

The organ has 4,000 pipes ranging 
in size from a few inches to 16 feet, 
weighs nine tons, stands 25 feet high 
and is 18 feet wide. It is a colorful 
instrument constructed in a modified 
baroque style with predominant tones 
of red, blue and gold. It has a 44- 
stop mechanical action and is the 
largest of its kind at any educational 
institution in the U.S. 

The new organ was dedicated to 
the memory of George Whitfield An- 
drews, 79, who was a faculty member 
at Oberlin from 1870 through 1931, 
and was commissioned by the family 
of Frank C., 04, and the late Grace 
Langeland Van Cleef, 06. The Van 
Cleef family has had a connection 
with Oberlin going back to 1838. Mr. 
Van Cleef has been a lifelong sup- 
porter of Oberlin and served actively 
on the Board of Trustees until his re- 
tirement in 1963. 

Biggs’ honorary degree recognized 
his pioneering efforts in the revival 
of the classical organ tradition. Rob- 
ert W. Wheeler, 23, a trustee of the 
College, paid tribute to Van Cleef 
and his family, and the pre-recital 
events were concluded with remarks 
by Ellsworth C. Carlson, °39, acting 
president. 
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Marie-Claire Alain came from 
France especially for the dedication. 
She has appeared frequently on radio 
and television in Europe and with 
most of the leading symphony orches- 
tras of the world. She has made over 
100 recordings including the “Integral 
Works of J.S. Bach” and has won the 
Grand Prix du Disque many times. 

The dedication symposium cen- 
tered on three topics: “The Organ in 
America,” “Restorations” and “Tech- 
nical Developments.” 

Participants included John Brom- 
baugh and Charles Fisk, noted Ameri- 
can organ builders; Fenner Douglass, 
‘42, professor of organ at Duke Uni- 
versity and formerly of the Oberlin 
Conservatory faculty; Barbara 
Owens, historian of early American 
organs; Johannes Steketee, Flentrop 
associate; and Harald Vogel, director 
of the Norddeutsche Orgelakadamie 
in Ottersberg, Germany. 


Luce scholars program 

Oberlin is one of 60 colleges partici- 
pating in a new multi-million dollar 
Luce Scholars Program funded by the 
Henry Luce Foundation, Inc. 

The program is designed to give 
a select group of young Americans 
a year in an Asian country on assign- 
ments or in positions directly related 
to their individual career interests and 


preparation. Asian specialists or in- 
ternational affairs experts are ex- 
cluded. Fifteen fellowships are 


granted annually. 

Each participating school nomi- 
nates up to four candidates every other 
year. J. Milton Yinger, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, chairs the 
Oberlin selection committee. Candi- 
dates must be aged 21-30 and have 
an A.B. degree. 

Other Ohio colleges participating 
in the program are Wooster and Case 
Western Reserve. 


Mellon library interns 
Oberlin is one of five host institutions 
taking part in a new $350,000 project 
funded over a three-year period by 
the Andrew Mellon Foundation to the 
Association of College and Research 
Libraries. The award to the ACRL 
supports an Academic Library Intern- 
ship Program for administrators of 
predominantly black college and uni- 
versity libraries. 

Two interns assigned to Oberlin’s 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center this 


year are James R. Jarrell of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro who is in Oberlin for the aca- 
demic year and Bernice Lloyd Bell 
of Jackson State University who will 
be here January through March 1975. 
They are among six interns chosen 
for the first year of the program. 

Ten more interns and additional 
host institutions will be chosen in the 
remaining two years of the project. 


Staff appointments 

Gwyneth Love, director of Burton 
Hall 1971-74, has become assistant 
dean of students. 


Nancy Aschaffenburg, °51, is direc- 
tor of the parents’ program in the 
development office. 


Marjorie Risser Gerlach, ’60, is di- 
rector of foundation and corporate 
support in the development office. 
She succeeds Gary W. Weimer who 
has been promoted to associate direc- 
tor of development. 


William O. Gillespie, former com- 
munity development coordinator for 
the city of Oberlin, has become assis- 
tant dean of developmental services. 
David C. Campos has become 
Spanish-American counselor and 
Camille R. Hamlin has become special 
academic advisor. 


Tom Axtell, 72, is a new admissions 
counselor. He also is assistant to the 
director of financial aid. Ellen P. 
Bernstein, a 1973 Princeton graduate 
and member of the first class of wom- 
en to be admitted there, is a new 
admissions counselor. 

Jane Buch and Elizabeth S$. Hemker 
are new assistants to the librarian. 

Gary E. Frye is a new lead applica- 
tions programmer at the Houck Com- 
puter Center. Paul and Karen Lauter 
Utgoff, both '74, are systems analysts. 

Vladimir Frumkin, a native of the 
U.S.S.R., is director of Russian House. 
Anthony S. Higgs from Oxford, En- 
gland, is director at Burton Hall and 
religious intern at the campus ministry. 
Neil Kauffman is associate in the cam- 
pus ministry and advisor to Jewish 
students. Frank Sadowski is house 
director and intern in the campus 
ministry. Gloria Szykowski is house 
director at Talcott. 
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A&S newcomers 

The Arts and Sciences faculty has 30 
new appointees this year. One is an 
associate professor, 11 are assistant 
professors, 17 are instructors and there 
is one lecturer. 

The new associate professor is 
Frederick M. Schultz in the education 
department. 

Two of the new appointments are 
alumni: Beverly Kanda Pierson, ‘66, 
assistant professor of biology, and 
Friederike Felber Snyder, ‘67, instruc- 
tor in Russian. 

R. Daniel Libby and his wife, Carol 
B., are sharing a position in the chemis- 
try department. James and Marjorie 
Carley are sharing a position as instruc- 
tors in English. 


Marie-Therese Weinert, instructor 
in French, is also director of French 
House. 


Johannes Huber-Haynes has been 
appointed resident director of the 
Oberlin in Taiwan program and Wil- 
liam Perlik, "48, has been appointed 
professor of government, without sti- 
pend, to teach practical law in the 
second semester. 


Faculty notes 

Loche Van Atta, professor of psy- 
chology, spent 15 weeks in Japan last 
summer on appointment as visiting 
professor of psychology at Kanazawa 
Medical School. He received the ap- 
pointment from the Japan Society for 
the Promotion of Science. He studied 
electrophysiology and his laboratory 
work was principally concerned with 
learning to insert tiny electrodes into 
nerve cells to record the electrical 
activities of those cells. He also 
traveled to medical schools and re- 
search installations and he attended 
meetings of the Japan Physiological 
Society. He lectured at Nagoya Uni- 
versity and discussed the Oberlin- 
Nagoya exchange program. 


Walter Aschaffenburg, °51, profes- 
sor of composition and music theory, 
has become a six-time winner of an 
award from ASCAP. 


Peter Spycher, professor of Ger- 
man, delivered the keynote address, 
“Geheimnisvolles in Theodor Storms 
Lyrik (Mysterious Elements in the 
Poetry of Theodor Storm’),” at the 
1974 Theodor Storm Conference in 
Husum (Schleswig-Holstein, West 
Germany) Sept. 14. 
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Daphne Rosenzweig, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, gave a slide-lecture on 
“Mainland China: Art and Propagan- 
da” at an East Asian conference at 
Denison University Oct. 4. The con- 
ference was attended by scholars 
from four states. 


George Simons, associate in the 
campus ministry and lecturer in hu- 
man development, was a panelist at 
the 13th annual National Gaming 
Council Symposium in Pittsburgh Oct. 
8-10. He is the inventor of a simula- 
tion game for training resident ad- 
visors and student staff members who 
work in dormitories. The game tests 
participants on their knowledge of col- 
lege resources, procedures and _poli- 
cies and exercises them in counseling 
situations. Father Simons hopes to 
create new applications of the game 
for hospital staffs, clergy and social 
workers. 


Joseph Wood, associate professor 
of composition and music theory, was 
a delegate to the International Con- 
ference on New Musical Notation at 
the University of Ghent Oct. 22-25. 


George H. Langeler, dean of stu- 
dents, has been elected a trustee of 
Elmhurst College, his alma mater. 


James W. White, director of financial 
aid, was a discussion leader at a re- 
gional assembly sponsored by 18 
northeastern Ohio institutions of 
higher education July 25 at Kent State. 
Purpose of the convocation was to 
develop a response for the final report 
of the Citizens’ Task Force on Higher 
Education. 


Joe Horn, ‘60, former assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, has be- 
come chairman of physical education 
and director of athletics at Urbana 
(Ohio) College. He will also coach 
golf and soccer. He will complete 
work this fall on the Ph.D. at Ohio 
State. 


Robert Filgate, former Conserva- 
tory librarian, has become librarian 
for McArthur Library in Biddeford, 
Maine. 


Promoted to professor: Daniel J. 
Goulding, communication _ studies; 
Robert H. Grimm, philosophy; Albert 
J. McQueen, 52, sociology and anthro- 
pology, Willard F. Warch, °31, music 
theory. 

To associate professor: Mary J. Cul- 
hane, physical education; Stephen J. 
Cutler, sociology and anthropology; 
Joseph Eliash, Judaic and Near 
Eastern studies; Joseph W. Gurtis Jr., 
physical education; James J. Helm, 
classics; Lois Messerman, French; 
David Segal, economics; Grover A. 
Zinn Jr., religion, and Sylvan Suskin, 
music history. 

Now on tenure: Cutler, Eliash, 
Segal, Nelson deJesus, assistant pro- 
fessor of romance languages; Calvin 
C. Hernton, associate professor of 
Afro-American studies; Ronald C. 
Kahn, assistant professor of govern- 
ment; David H. Miller, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology; Dennison A. Smith, 
assistant professor of psychology, and 
Daniel T. Moe, professor of choral 
conducting. 


Thomas F. Bechtel, 59, has been 
appointed interim dean of the college 
at Brown University. The one-year 
appointment gives him supervisory 
responsibility for all aspects of student 
life. He left Oberlin in 1973 after 
serving as dean of men and associate 
dean of students to become dean of 
undergraduate counseling and _as- 
sociate dean of academic affairs at 
Brown. 


William E. Stevenson, 61h, former 
president of the College, received an 
honorary doctorate from Rider Col- 
lege Oct. 5 when his daughter, Helen 
Stevenson Meyner of Princeton, N.]., 
a Rider trustee, made the presenta- 
tion. Stevenson was the main speaker 
at Founder’s Day ceremonies. In No- 
vember Helen was elected to Con- 
gress from New Jersey's 13th District, 
unseating Rep. Joseph Maraziti, a 
Republican. 
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Sports 


by James L. Kay, '76 


he Achilles heel of many Ameri- 
cans is the concept of “rags to 
riches.” Some of the most fasci- 
nating success stories in America have 
pulled the heartstrings of the public 
by rising from last to first in the bat 
of an eye. Everyone has his/her fa- 
vorite example of this theme. The 
Republicans have Gerald Ford, base- 
ball fans have the New York Mets, 
and bridge lovers have my mother. 
Imagine a small town college bas- 
ketball team that couldn’t even win 
four of its 11 Ohio Conference games. 
Imagine the same team surrendering 
victories they rightfully deserved. 
Imagine this team having “two of the 
top guards in the league,” and acquir- 
ing the rights to two exceptional for- 
wards, one of whom is an All-Ameri- 
can. Now, if you can possibly stretch 
your imagination any further, think 
of their top-notch coach, who is not 
only willing to predict a winning sea- 
son, but expresses severe disappoint- 
ment at the prospect of losing two 
games. For those who are attracted 
by the romance, intrigue and excite- 
ment of the rags to riches stories — 
Oberlin College is the school to 
watch, “for basketball at its best.” 
The OAC Press Guide called Ober- 
lin’s guards, Jimmy Jones and Jerry 
Saunders, the “best backcourt in the 
Conference.” Sophomore Jones was 
the third leading scorer in the Con- 
ference last season (19.0 per game), 
and Coach Pat Penn has said that 
Jimmy is on his way to becoming 
one of the best small college players 
in the country. Saunders was 18th 
in scoring in the Conference, and is 
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Dave Phillips, 76, hails the Obie win Boer Case Western Reseroe! marking | 
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the first winning football season since 1963. Photo by Myron Mykyta, 76 


now a much-improved player from 
last season. Jerry’s brother, Fred, is 
a rookie for the Phoenix Suns and 
Jerry spent the summer in Phoenix 
playing in pick-up games with various 
professionals. Sun’s Coach _ Fitzsim- 
mons invited Jerry to try out next 
year for the club. The Yeomen are 
very deep in guard support with “Dia- 
mond” Austen, Greg Harshaw, Mike 
Kramer, and freshmen Andy Stern and 
Avon Tripps. 

In surveying this year’s team, Coach 
Penn says, “our biggest deficiency last 
year was our forward play. We think 
we solved that problem by getting 
two outstanding forwards — Merlin 
Friend and Randall Lockett — who 
will immediately establish themselves 
as the best forwards in the league.” 
Lockett, a 6/5” junior economics ma- 
jor, comes to Oberlin from Florisant 
Valley Junior College in St. Louis 
where he averaged 10 points and 12 
rebounds per game. Merlin, a 6'4” 
All-American comes from Jackson 
(Mich.) Junior College where he aver- 
aged 23 points and 17 rebounds per 
game. The Yeomen will play two 
guards and three forwards with no 
real designated center. The third 
forward will be Jim Lyons who was 
the fourth leading scorer and second 
leading rebounder on last year's 
squad. Added support up front will 
be provided by Jim McGuire, Charley 
Morris, Roger Noss, Steve Tolliver and 
Anthony Walker. 

Coach Penn thus enters his sopho- 
more season knowing what its like 
to have successful teams. Before 
Oberlin, he coached for five years at 
Bishop Ready High School (Colum- 


bus, Ohio), accumulating a record 
that includes 102 wins and 19 losses, 
four league championships, three 
district championships, two back-to- 
back state championships and one 
coach-of-the-year award. Speaking 
of his own status, Penn says, “I’m not 
a freshman coach this year. I know 
the league and that’s worth two or 
three games right there. We have 
everything going for us this year; we re 
ready and think we can win.” This 
season, the Oberlin College basketball 
team will have the kind of season 
that Oberlin fans dream of and never 
see; the Oberlin College Varsity team 
should end up being the finest team 
Oberlin College has seen in years. 


Year of the Yeopeople 

The fall sports scene at Oberlin 
found something happening _ that 
hasn't happened for a long, long, time. 
All of the teams had winning seasons! 

The cross country record was 4- 
2 in dual and triangular meets — best 
in at least five years. The squad 
placed fourth among 13 teams in the 
OAC relays, a disappointing 5th in 
the OAC meet and a_better-than- 
expected 3lst among the 70 teams 
that ran in the Division III NCAA 
meet at Wheaton, Ill., Nov. 9. At 
the start of the season, Coach Dick 
Michaels never thought he would be 
entering a team of seven in the na- 
tionals. 

He wound up with the “biggest and 
most talented team we've had in the 
five years I've been here.” The seven 
top performers who ran at Wheaton 
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were Junior Rob Mallory, freshmen 
Vince Guinn, Walt Slowinski and Dan 
Thomas, sophomore Bruce Delaplaine 
and juniors Dave Hilbrink and Don 
Pulsifer. 

With nobody going to be lost to 
graduation, Michaels chortled, “We'll 
only get better,” but he hasn't pre- 
dicted the dethroning of Mt. Union, 
this year’s OAC champion and winner 
of the NCAA meet. 


THE FIELD HOCKEY team, coached by 
Jan Wignall, had a 6-1-1 record, the 
best since the undefeated season of 
1972. The state tournament was held 
in Oberlin Oct. 24-25 and the Yeo- 
women were seeded fifth. They beat 
Miami 2-0 and tied Denison 1-1 but 
were losers in the tie-breaking “flick- 
off.” Ohio Wesleyan beat Denison 
in the finals. Some of the top players 
on the Oberlin squad were seniors 
Bonnie Rape, Betsie Adams, Francie 
Bobbe, Chris Alexander and Sue Daly. 
Next year’s squad, however, should 
be just as good. In the opinion of 
Assistant Coach Jody Telfair Rich- 
ards, ‘66, “This year’s second team 
had the ability to beat many of the 
teams we played.” 


CoacH Cass JACKSON’s — football 
team had the first winning Oberlin 
season (5-4) since 1963. The squad 
of only 32 beat Centre College 37- 
13, then lost to Hiram 7-12 and Car- 
negie-Mellon 14-41. After sneaking 
past Hamilton 14-6, the Yeomen lost 
14-34 to the then number one small 
college rushing team in the nation, 
Mt. Union. The following Saturday, 
the tide turned as the Yeomen took 
on Kenyon which then was the number 
one small college passing team. Ken- 
yon’s passer, Pat Clements, broke his 
leg on the second set of plays and 
the Yeomen chalked up a 19-17 vic- 
tory. 

In their highest scoring game since 
1907 (when Oberlin defeated Bald- 
win University 74-0), the Yeomen 
crushed Chicago 69-0. Nine of Chi- 
cagos 1924 Big Ten champions 
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watched the game and were honored 
at half-time by Jay Berwanger who 
was the first winner of the Heisman 
trophy in 1935. 

After clinching a winning season by 
defeating Case Western Reserve, 25- 
18, the Obies wrapped things up with 
a 27-56 loss to John Carroll. 

Sophomore quarterback Willie 
Martinez had a superb year. He set 
a new Oberlin record with six T.D. 
passes against Chicago. Sophomore 
Jay Greeley set a new record in touch- 
down pass receptions, eclipsing the 
one set by History Prof. Geoffrey 
Blodgett, ‘53. Junior Harry Bonner 
scored the winning T.D. against 
CWRU and averaged better than 100 
yards per game. 


PROGRESS IS SEEING a team go from 
2-5-3 in 1973 to 5-1-3 in 1974 with 
hardly any changes in personnel — 
and becoming a powerhouse in the 
process. That is what happened to 
Coach Fred Shults, 54, and his soccer 
squad which ranked seventh in the 
state. After the first five games, the 
Yeobooters were 1-1 with three ties. 
Says Coach Shults, “At the start of 
the season we were still having trouble 
forgetting last year. The big differ- 
ence this season was good condi- 
tioning and a tighter defense.” 

The strength of the squad was the 
defensive unit. Junior co-captain 
Dave Wright, who last year was 
named second team All-OAC, had his 
best season ever as backbone of the 
defensive unit. He teamed with jun- 
ior Al Lipkowitz who was ranked as 
the number four goaltender in Ohio 
because he allowed only one goal per 
game. If the conditioning and the 
defense were important, it was the 
jelling of the offense that turned the 
tide and changed potential losses or 
ties into nail-biting victories. Ed 
Winter and Al Bellg were top scorers 
with five goals and two assists each. 


CoacH Mary J. CuLHane’s volley- 
ball team completed its second year 
as a varsity sport with a record of 
9-4. Oberlin used a 4-2 offense with 
a designated setter and two designated 
spikers. Starters on the A team were 
Anita DeAngelis, Carol Hofnagel, 
spikers Estralita Jones and Linda Lora- 
ti, and setters Sussan Milantchi and 
Sue Walker. 


Letters 


Remodeling Already? 

I was rather charmed to receive in the morning 
mail a letter which began: “As a relatively recent 
graduate of the College, you are probably 
aware 7 

This letter seemed to speak to me of the 
respectfully ancient traditions of Oberlin Col- 
lege, because in the Ten Thousand Strong sec- 
tion of the Alumni Magazine my class is getting 
closer and closer to that last page. Let's face 
it. Sometimes my class IS on the last page. 
For years | took pleasure in inching towards 
that first page, then for some reason you re- 
versed the order of listing classes... . . but 
youth must be served! However, if 
a Class that has been out of college for 36 years 
is a recent class, that very delicately establishes 
the venerable status of Oberlin among. this 
nation’s colleges and universities. Thus stated, 
I am pleased to be listed among the recent 
graduates. 

But the rest of that opening sentence does 
raise a question in my mind: ~ .... . you are 
probably aware of the need for the first major 
expansion and renovation of the Museum and 
Art Building since 1937.” 

That was the year I graduated. How come 
they need remodeling so soon? Love, 

MARTHA Barry Mark, 37 
Brea, Calif. 


Obviously, nobody knew in 1937 that building 
costs were going to rise the way they have in 
those 36 “recent” years. If foresight had been 
better than hindsight, the 1937 expansion (when 
the Museumand Art Building were only 20 years 
old) probably would have been designed to 
meet today’s needs. —Ed. 


Advice to the Young? 

Yes, I graduated from Oberlin 50 years ago. 
Paralyzing thought! And now I have received 
a letter from my classmate, Robert F. Millikan, 
recently elected to the Alumni Board, asking 
for advice on College policies. 

The queries show the seriousness with 
which he assumes his duties as representative 
of classes prior to 1930, and I admire his inten- 
tions. But I shall give no such advice. Instead, 
I want to make a few suggestions to my con- 
temporaries concerning our own attitudes 
toward Oberlin and our nostalgia for the Good 
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Old Days. After all, a few changes have oc- 
curred in the world since 1924. 

Changes tor the worse? Well, of course you 
and I think so. Old men sitting by the fire 
— or now perhaps by the TV set — have alw ays 
lamented the gene ral deterioration of life during 
their lifetime. Very probably they will al- 
ways do so. But except when they are talking 
privately among themselves they would be well 
advised to avoid the subject. 

Like all who studied at Oberlin in the 1920's 
and lived joyously in that dream world of in- 
spiration and youth, I revere the memory of 
King and Bosworth and Mack and Andrews 
and the others of that generation of educators. 
But they are gone, and the times they served 
are gone, and our youth is gone. Colleges to- 
day are trying as best they can to prepare our 
grandchildren for a world totally different from 
that which we in our innocence thought we 
were preparing for. Oberlin, lam glad to think, 
is trying to adapt its aims and methods to the 
conditions which obtain in the 1970's. Trying? 
Well, fumbling, if you prefer. But that at any 
rate is better than remaining static. It is better 
than trying to return to 1924. 

The young are the ones who must attack the 
problems of their world, and it would become 
us oldsters to encourage them. We can only 
hope that they will find the Kings and _ Bos- 
worths of the 1970's, but when they find them 
we must not expect to see much superficial re- 
semblance. 

All the colleges and universities are in trouble. 
Oberlin is in trouble. But Oberlin has greatness. 
You and I believe that, and even most of the 
young believe it. The College has a vast po- 
tential. At the moment it desperately needs 
to find a man of greatness and potential for 
president, and young and old alike hope that 
the faculty and the board of trustees will suc- 
ceed in finding him. Admittedly they have 
been making some mistakes lately. Perhaps 
the older members have been too prone to ar- 
rogate to themselves the responsibility of 
choice. If so, they and all the rest of us old- 
timers should retreat to our TV sets and our 
memories, leaving the problems of the College 
to the young. 

[LARLAN W. HlamiLton, '24 
Dorset, England 


Questions Reps’ Role 


I would like to raise a few questions about the 
Alumni Representative Program and find out 
what other alumni think. 

I think that Virginia Fresch] Levi, ‘70, is to 
be commended for her efforts in organizing 
graduates of the College into a nationwide 
source of information for prospective students. 
Ilowever, the “Alumni Rep” program has not 
been organized just to impart information. 
Alumni who participate are expected to contact 
local applicants, arrange a personal interview 
with each one, and submit a summary of each 
interview that includes a statement on the can- 
didate’s suitability for Oberlin. This interview 
report becomes part of the applicant’s record, 
is read by members of the admissions commit- 
tee, and seems to be playing a growing role 
in the ultimate decision to accept or reject an 
applicant. 

I question the weight that is given to these 
first impression opinions sent in by alumni. 
The participants in the Alumni Rep program 
are not professional interviewers. Each alum- 
na or alurnmnus may talk to five, maybe ten appli- 
cants which hardly seems a basis for making 
comparative judgments on the quality of the 
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applicant. 
Wa) 


None of these interviews is in any 
“standardized,” and I'm sure this is re- 
Hected in the variety of interview reports re- 
ceived, 

The members of the admissions committee, 
on the other hand, have access to information 
about the entire applicant population. This 
includes recommendations written about the 
student from high school teachers and others 
who presumably have met with the applicant 
more than once. In addition, there are the sum- 
maries of interviews that applicants have had 
with members of the admissions committee. 
These seem to be much more valid sources of 
information about the applicant's personal 
qualities than the first impressions of a grad. 

I do not object to alumni being made avail- 
able to talk to applicants, answering questions 
about the school and encouraging promising 
students to attend if accepted. But, I think 
that the Alumni Rep reports’ role in the decision 
to admit or reject an applicant should be sub- 
jected to some very critical evaluation. 
JANNEANE FERGUSON GENT, '71 

New Haven, Conn. 


Ginny Levi Responds: 
The Alumni Admissions Representative Pro- 
gram involves the support and assistance of 
approximately 800 alumni, representing a wide 
spectrum of classes and experience, who have 
volunteered to recruit, interview and follow up 
on Oberlin applicants. We ask each rep, in 
the context of a conversation-type interview, 
look for outstanding characteristics which 
appear to make an applicant especially qualified 
or unqualified for Oberlin. We feel that an 
Oberlin graduate’s own experience suffices to 
give him/her some feel for which applicants 
would or would not do well at Oberlin and 
we ask that these reactions be reported. 

We are aware that some individuals may per- 
form this task better than others at first and 
we try to give constructive criticism both to 
those who are doing exceptionally well and to 
those who might need a little help. In our 
experience, the reports we receive are of high 
quality and prove insightful and very helpful 
to the admissions committee in making final 
decisions. 

We ask for the “gut reactions” of a rep rather 
than a detailed personal report. In cases where 
there is a campus interview in addition to a 
rep interview, the reactions to the applicant 
are generally quite similar, though different 
points may come to light. In those instances 
where divergent views are expressed, we know 
we have to look more closely at the applicant 
in an effort to make a fair decision. 

The fact that rep interviews and reports do 
not follow a set format is of little consequence. 
Each interviewer has his/her own approach. 
The important point is that the rep report, when 
reviewed along with the student's application, 
supporting documents from teachers and coun- 
selor, and possibly a report of a campus inter- 
view, generally proves a valuable addition. 

If the alumni reps were all suddenly to with- 
draw their assistance, the Admissions Office 
would find itself without an important segment 
of supporting information in the admissions 
process. Our graduates have proven them- 
selves capable of providing an addition to the 
admissions which would be sorely 
missed, 


process 


VIRGINIA FRESCHL Levi, "70 
Admissions Rep Coordinator 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Books 


YouNG Men Wirn UNuiirep) Caprran by 

Robert Pilpel, 63, John Roberts and Joel Ro- 

senman.  Tlarcourt Brace Jovanovich. $6.95. 
“Tm goin down to Yasgur’s farm/ I'm 
gonna join in a rock and roll band./ Pm 
gonna camp out on the land./ I'm gonna 

set my soul free./ We are stardust,/ we 

are golden./ And we've got to get our- 

selves back to the garden.” Woodstock, 

words and music by Joni Mitchell. 

For those who are members of the “Wood- 
stock generation,” the 1969 festival was veiled 
in a mystic aura of significance. It was our 
time, our music, our place and a symbolic 
statement of our hopes and dreams for ourselves 
and the world. The “three days of peace and 
music” promised by the Woodstock promoters 
became a reality for many. The rain, the bad 
acid, the lack of sanitation were real, too, but 
they were quickly forgotten and were entirely 
overlooked in the utopian myth that grew up 
following the festival. Vhrough Woodstock 
we showed our elders that our idealistic and 
simplistic dreams of agrarian harmony were 
not impossible to realize. 

Now most Woodstockers have enough ex- 
perience to look back on the festival with a 
wondering, if not jaundiced, eye. We still sing 
the song, we still have the record album, but 
somehow the Woodstock ambiance is not as 
satisfying as it once was. We now know that 
festivals of that type do not simply spring up 
in farmers’ fields like mushrooms, and many 
of us may wonder who and what Woodstock 
was behind the scenes. 

The hilarious answer to that question is con- 
tained in Young Men with Unlimited Capital, 
the story of the planning, execution and after- 
math of Woodstock, as told by the young men 
who promoted the festival. If by the time we 
(or our peers) got to Woodstock we were half 
a million strong, the headaches of promoters 
Joel Rosenman and John Roberts were strong- 
er. And if the souls of the young people in 
attendance were free, they were slaves in com- 
parison to the freedom with which money was 
spent and debts were incurred in the course 
of organizing and producing the event. Rosen- 
man and Roberts did have a good, if not un- 
limited, supply of money, but they had rela- 
tively little experience and no. ex- 
perience whatever in producing rock concerts, 
when they were presented with the 
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business 


Llowever, 


Woodstock idea by two intimidatingly hip rock 
music manager/producers, they were in- 
trigued. “After all,” Roberts reasoned, “how 
much trouble can you get into putting on a 
concert?” 

That you can get into a plenitude of trouble 
— emotional, legal, physical and financial — 
is the moral of this book. What gives the work 
much of its humor and interest, however, is 
the style in which the various misfortunes are 
related. ‘The personalities of the writers are 
ones with which many young Oberlinians 
should be able to identify. The writers are 
at once timid and full of bravado, overly-ac- 
commodating and inflexible, innocent and 
worldly-wise, flighty and competent. I saw 
myself and many of my Oberlin comrades in 
their experiences. 

Dreams, it is said, are based on reality. The 
accuracy of this old saw is clearly demon- 
strated in Young Men with Unlimited Capital. 
Whether what Roberts and Roseman experi- 
enced was the reality behind the Woodstock 
dream, or the nightmare behind the Woodstock 
reality, is up to the individual reader to decide. 
The unfamiliar side of the Woodstock coin, as 
displayed in this book, is well worth examining. 


A.H.M. 


CuristiAN. Eruics ror BLACK THEOLOGY by 
Rev. Major J. Jones, ‘50 t. Abingdon. $4.50. 
Can Jesus say anything to black people in their 
struggle for political and personal freedom in 
a white society? According to the author, yes. 
Ile believes that Christian precepts are vital 
ingredients in the search for liberation. He 
admits that black Christians face problems, but 
says that black theologians often make mistakes 
in their efforts to develop an alternative to 
WASP Christianity. The true hope for political 
liberation, the Rev. Mr. Jones argues, lies in 
the celebration and acceptance of victories al- 
ready gained. He calls on black persons to 
retain “an assumed posture of freedom” bol- 
stered by love and personal spiritual strength. 
Mr. Jones is president and dean of Gammon 
Theological Seminary in Atlanta. 


Tur Foocuow — Missionaries, 1847-1880 
by Ellsworth C. Carlson, 39, acting president 
of Oberlin College. Harvard University East 
Asian Research Center. This detailed study of 
early Protestant missionary work in one of 
China's important provincial capitals includes 
information on missionary activities from the 
viewpoints of the missionaries, the British and 
American consuls and the Chinese officials. 
Special attention is given to the obstacles to 
missionary success, including the sources of 
conflict between the missionaries and the Chi- 
nese. Carlson, a former Shansi rep, has been 
a member of the Oberlin faculty since 1950, 
has been chairman of the history department 
and was appointed provost in 1969. 


Up iN Bep by Stuart Friebert, associate pro- 
fessor of creative writing. Cleveland State 
University Poetry Series. $2.95. According to 
poetess Shirley Kaufinan, the author “pastes life 
into an album of close-ups in which the images 
are as familiar and everyday as soup and fish, 
yet strangely dissociated and disturbing. He 
confronts morality as one reliving the terror 
of his own birth His voice is compelling 
and bravely original.” 


YeLLow Brick Roap edited by David Stein- 
berg, 65,and Ann Dilworth. Red Alder Books. 
$2.95. This collection of writings by and about 
people with untraditional lifestyles includes 
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poetry, songs, diaries, random thoughts and es- 
says. Various types of alternative living ar- 
rangements and personal experiences are ex- 
plored. Steinberg is also the author of “Work- 
ing Loose,” an anthology focusing on finding 
meaningful work and developing attitudes 
toward work and money that suit real needs 
and interests. 


JourNeY THroucH Noon by Edith Bennett 
Lodge, 29 Windy Row Press. $4. Natural 
events, phenomena, feelings and places are the 
subject of most of the author’s poems. She 
uses a variety of forms — haiku, metered and 
rhymed lines and free verse. ‘The seasons and 
the moon each have a section devoted to them. 
The third section of the volume deals with more 
general subjects. Mrs. Lodge’s poetry has ap- 
peared in the New York Times, the Writer and 
other periodicals. 


Law, PsycuiATRY, AND THE MENTAL HEALTH 
SysteM by Alexander D. Brooks, ‘41. Little 
Brown. The interrelatedness of psychiatry and 
law is explored in this new casebook which 
examines the role of the lawyer in working with 
psychiatrists and psychiatry through various 
aspects of law. The problems of communica- 
tion between members of the two professions 
are discussed and the student gains insight into 
the intricacies of handling a case involving men- 
tal illness. The material also provides an op- 
portunity to examine the impact of psychiatric 
values and models on legal systems. Brooks 
is a professor of law at Rutgers University, 
Newark. 


Wittuin, WuHisTLeEs, AND “THINGAMAJIGS by 
Hlarlan G. Metcalf, ‘21. Stackpole Books 
(Ilarrisburg, Pa.). 256 pp. Illus. $10. Sub- 
titled “The Pioneer Book of Nature Crafts and 
Recreation Arts,” this is more than a “how-to” 
reference because it has extensive background 
information about the materials in Nature’s 
workshop. 

It suggests ways to use tools and instruments 

ot early American Indians, Eskimos, Australian 
Aborigines and others and shows how new and 
challenging games with them can teach more 
about the past and about Nature. The author 
is emeritus professor of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation at SUNY Cortland. 
Tue Story oF HuNtriINGTON MEMorRIAL Camp 
by Vincent J. Gorning. Kendall-Hunt (Du- 
buque, lowa). his is the story of the camp 
that Harlan (Goldie) Metcalf, ‘21, helped de- 
velop for SUNY Cortland. The camp is now 
an established element in the school’s physical 
education activities. 


Boss Rute: Porrrairs In Ciry Pourrics by 
the late John Thomas Salter, ‘21, has been re- 
issued in a new reprint collection, “Politics and 
People: The Ordeal of 
edited by Leon Stein. 

The reprint is an offset reproduction of the 
original work which was published by Mc- 
graw-Hill in 1935. The new publisher is Arno 
Press, a New York Times Company. 270 pp. 


$15. 


Self-Government,” 


ATLAS OF CHINA by Chiao-min Hsieh, edited by 
Christopher L. Salter, ‘61. © McGraw-Hill. 
This is one of two books edited by Salter in 
the past year. The other is “Doing Battle with 
Nature,” an annotated bibliography of Chinese 
use of resources and environment, Occasional 
Papers No. 1, Asian Studies Program, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 112 pp. 


Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Secretary 


DoNALD MELBOURNE Love, ‘16, ‘60h, 
Nov. 13 at Allen Memorial Hospital after 
a heart attack. An officer of the College 
from 1926 until his retirement as secretary 
in 1962, he was known affectionately as 
“Mr. Oberlin” to thousands of alumni. 

Mr. Love was assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences from 1926 to 1935 
and served simultaneously as registrar 
from 1929 to 1935. He was acting dean 
1935-1937 and assistant dean and registrar 
(on leave) until his appointment as secre- 
tary in 1938. 

In 1959-60 he was dean of Arts and Sci- 
ences and from May 1959 to September 
of 1959 he was acting president. : 

Mr. Love was born in Sandusky, Ohio, 
Sept. 15, 1894, and majored in economics. 
He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
was Oberlin’s student-delegate aboard 
Henry Ford’s Peace Ship. After gradua- 
tion he taught high school math in St. 
Charles, Ill., history and economics in 
Alliance, Ohio, and English and history for 
eight years at Rayen School in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In 1973 he was principal 
speaker at the Rayen Class of 1923's 50th 
Reunion. 

In 1963 he received the Alumni Award 
for direct service to Oberlin College. This 
service had included, in part, campaigning 
for funds in the Youngstown area in 1923, 
serving as a campaign worker for the 
1960 Science and Conservatory Fund, 
representing the College on countless spe- 
cial occasions and speaking at scores of 
Alumni meetings. The service continued 
in his emeritus capacity. 

Mr. Love was the author of “Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin.” He spoke at 
the dedication of the King Building in 1966. 
He was an elected member of the Alumni 
Board 1964-66 and an advisory member 
1967-68, a member of the Alumni Awards 
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Committee and a faculty member of three 
Alumni Family Weeks and he wrote sev- 
eral articles for the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. 

His contributions to the community 
were considerable. He was a trustee of 
Lorain County Community College from 
1963 to 1970 and served as chairman for 
the final three years. He was director of 
the Oberlin Auto Club, former chairman 
of the Red Cross Chapter, former presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Community Chest 
and chairman of the 1962 United Appeal, 
former president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, former president of the City Club, 
former director of the People’s Bank, 
member of the local ration board in the 
days of the OPA, member of the Planning 
Commission 1945-54, and secretary of the 
Oberlin Historical and Improvement 
Organization. 

Mr. Love was moderator of the First 
Church in Oberlin from 1963 to 1972. A 
memorial service was held at the church 
on Nov. 22. 


Emeritus Faculty 


\WoLFGANG STECHOW, 67h, Oct. 12 in Princeton, 
\.J., apparently of a heart attack. He had been 
emeritus professor of fine arts since 1963 and 
was spending the year as visiting professor of 
art history at Princeton University. He had been 
scheduled to speak on “Dutch Winter Land- 
scapes” in a lecture series at the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore Oct. 13. 

Mr. Stechow was born in Kiel, Germany, 
June 5, 1896, and received the Ph. D. from the 
University of Gottingen. Before coming to the 
U.S. in 1936, he held fellowships in Florence, 
Rome and The Hague and he was a professor 
extraordinarius at Gottingen. He conducted 
the student orchestra at Gottingen for many 
years and was a professional accompanist. He 
left Germany because he did not approve of 
Naziism. Ile became a U.S. citizen in 1942. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty as profes- 
sor in 1940, Mr. Stechow taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He was named Adelia 
A. Field Johnston Professor of Fine Arts in 
1945. 

Mr. Stechow was the author of numerous 
books and many articles in art publications in 
the U.S., Belgium, Holland, Germany, France 
and Italy. He spoke Dutch, English, French, 
German and Italian. He held research grants 
froin the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, the American Philosophical Society and 
Oberlin College. 

He was director and vice president of the 
College Art Association of America, trustee of 
the American Society for Aesthetics, a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on the [istory 
of Art and of the advisory councils of the Re- 
naissance Society of America and the depart- 
ment of Germanic languages at Princeton. 
Ile was a member of the Fulbright Selection 


Committee and the Archeological Institute 
of America. 
Mr. Stechow taught summer sessions at 


Harvard, NYU and Middlebury. His publica- 
tions ranged over many fields in art history, 
but his main area of research was the arts of 
northern Kurope from the 15th to the 19th 


century. Ile wrote numerous articles and 
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books on Dutch and Flemish art as well as 
basic studies in the iconography of Italian art. 

In “retirement,” Mr. Stechow continued 
to serve Oberlin as “lecturer in art without sti- 
pend.” He published (1967) the Allen Art 
Museum's first complete catalog of European 
and American paintings and sculpture. He 
Was a visiting professor at Michigan, Williams, 
Smith, Vassar and Yale in addition to Prince- 
ton. In 1971-72 he was a Distinguished Visiting 
Professor at Oberlin and taught a specialized 
course in the history of graphic arts. 

tle was named (1973) an honorary curator 
of Allen Art Museum. He was also advisory 
curator of European art at the Cleveland Art 
Museum. Ile received honorary degrees from 
Michigan (1964) and Baldwin-Wallace (1973) 
as well as from Oberlin. 

Mr. Stechow leaves his wife, Ursula, ’42, son 
Hans, 51, daughters Barbara Harris, 60, and 
Nicola Porter, 68, and six grandchildren. A 
memorial service was held at the First Church 
in Oberlin Oct. 19. Allen Art Museum pre- 
sented a special showing in Mr. Stechow’s 
memory during October. Remodeling plans 
for the Art Building include a print study room 
to be dedicated as the Wolfgang Stechow Print 
Cabinet. 


Retired Staff 


Wituiam L. Jupson, Nov. 3 in Allen Memorial 


Hospital, Oberlin, after a brief illness. He re- 
tired in 1971 as assistant to the director of ath- 
letics. 

Mr. Judson was born in Berlin Heights, Ohio, 
March 19, 1907, and he became assistant in the 
office of the director of athletics in 1926, just 
after his graduation from the Oberlin School 
of Commerce. [lis principal assignment over 
the years was that of sports publicist. [He main- 
tained statistics on Oberlin teams and individual 
athletes and notified newspapers, radio stations 
and wire services of the outcome of Oberlin 
athletic events and of details of the contests. 
He also had charge of ticket sales. 

For several years he “covered” sports for the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Vhe proportion of 
his time devoted to statistics expanded greatly 
after World War IL. Prior to that, basketball 
was the only sport in which there was an empha- 
sis on records of individuals. In later years 
the NCAA and the Ohio Conference increased 
their statistical requirements while Oberlin’s 
varsity sports program was growing from six 
sports in 1926 to 13 with the addition of hockey 
in 1964. Mr. Judson’s training in bookkeeping 
plus his interest in sports adapted him well for 
the task. In addition, he was an excellent typist 
and good at shorthand. 

Mr. Judson was interested in photography 
and he was noted for his ability to illuminate 
manuscripts. For years he did the lettering on 
diplomas, athletic awards and certificates for 
special occasions for the whole college. 

Hle was secretary of the Oberlin Golf Club 
for many years and he was a charter member 
of the Oberlin Merchants Bowling League, 
serving as its secretary for nine years. 

Mr. Judson leaves his wife, Dorothy, who 
is an administrative assistant in the Admissions 
Office. and children William Jr. and Barbara. 


CiypE A. Rawson, Oct. 29 at his residence in 
Oberlin. He was custodian of athletic supplies, 
maintenance and equipment manager in War- 
ner Gym and assistant in the department of 
physical education from 1915 until he retired 
in 1952. He went back to work for the Col- 
lege in 1957 and worked another seven years. 

Mr. Rawson was born in Grafton, Ohio, Dec. 
6, 1879, and had lived in Oberlin since 1902. 
Ile married Theresa Schmuch of Detroit. in 
1931. She died in 1956. 


Mrs. VicroriA SOLOMON, Sept. 8 at Bradenton, 
Fla. She was housekeeper at Talcott from 1927 
to 1945. Mrs. Solomon was born in Austria, 
Dec. 15, 1877. She leaves a son, Victor, in 
Bradenton. 


1898 


GERTRUDE JONES SmirH, Sept. 11 at Evanston, 
Ill. She was born in Plymouth, Ohio, March 
25, 1876, and was a daughter of Sarah Edwards 
Jones who graduated in 1873. Prior to her mar- 
riage to Frederick E. Smith in 1903, Mrs. Smith 
was a high school teacher in St. James, Minn., 
and La Crosse, Wis. [ler husband died in 
1940. 

Mrs. Smith was president of the Oberlin As- 
sociation of Illinois in the 1920's. She also was 
treasurer of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupations and held various offices in church 
and club work. 

She leaves daughters Mildred and Sylvia 
(Mrs. C. Lea Comings), °33, three grandchil- 
dren including Eleanor Comings, 68, and three 
great-grandchildren. A daughter, Florence 
(Mrs. C. B. Davis Jr.), died in 1937. 


1905 


ADELAIDE TIATFIELD LipKEy, July 20 at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. She was born in Ossian, Ind., 
Jan 15, 1882, and was enrolled at the Con- 
servatory 1901-03. She taught music in Os- 
sian and was married to Jess W. Lipkey in 1903. 
Ile died in 1944. 

Mrs. Lipkey was an elder in the Presby- 
terian. Church and past president of the Ft. 
Wayne YWCA. She leaves children James, 
27, Vere (Mrs. R. J. Kemp), ‘29, and William. 


RayMonp F. Rice, Feb 25, 1974, in Lawrence, 
Kan., where he practiced law for many years 
and was a member of the Kansas University 
Law School from 1913 to 1926. Tle then be- 
came general counsel and later vice president 
and secretary of the Lawrence-based Kansas 
Electric Power Co. 

Mr. Rice was born in Cortland, Ohio, Oct. 
9 1893, and he attended the Academy for a 
year before enrolling in the College. After 
leaving Oberlin he studied law at Cincinnati, 
Southern California and Kansas where he re- 
ceived the LL.B. in 1908. He was a member 
of the Kansas Board of Law Examiners for 26 
years. 

In 1967 Mr. Rice established the Amy Rice 
Davis Conservatory Scholarship Fund at Ober- 
lin in honor of his cousin who attended the 
Conservatory 1904-07 and 1911-12. She died 
in 1970. 
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1906 


TRAFTON M. Dyer, Oct. 15 at the Homestead 
Nursing Tlome in Painesville, Ohio. Tle was 
a long-time resident of Lakewood, Ohio, and 
he was an attorney in Cleveland for 50 years 
betore his retirment in 1966. Hle was past 
president of the Class of 1906 and_ treasurer 
of the Alumni Association 1937-41. 

Mr. Dye was born in Sidney, lowa, Jan. 11, 
1856. Ile was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and he received the LL.B. from Columbia in 
1910. This parents, the late Charles and Eva 
Kmery Dye, graduated from Oberlin in 1882. 

Atter practicing in Portland, Ore., for seven 
years, Mr. Dye became a partner in Wilkin, 
Cross and Daoust in Cleveland. He later was 
a founder of Fackler & Dye. Tle was past 
president of the Lakewood Chamber of Com- 
merce and a member of many civic and church 
organizations. 

Mr. Dye leaves children Sherman, ‘37, and 
Elizabeth (Betty Dye) Milliken, 35, a brother, 
nine grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. this wife, the former Mary Ward, 
died last May. 


Mary Evizanperu Frye \Maurz, July 21 in Aurora, 
Ohio. She had been in failing health since 
1970. 

She was born in Crestline, Ohio, Dec. 29, 
1883, and was a lifelong member of the Presby- 
terian’ Church. = Tler) classmates nicknamed 
her “Poppy” because she wore a hat of red 
poppies as an entering Conservatory fresh- 
man. In 1912 she married Harrison J. Mautz, 
a hardware merchant and land developer, and 
they lived in Marion, Ohio, her family’s home 
since 1902. 

Mrs. Mautz had been organist for four years 
at the church in Crestline. She was organist 
at Emanuel Lutheran Church in Marion and 
also at the Christian Science Church. She sang 
in choruses of the Marion Lecture Recital Club 
for more than 25 years. and was active for those 
same 25 years in the state and national Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and served as junior coun- 
selor of the Ohio federation. 

She always had a great love of fHowers and 
often won prizes. She was a devoted member 
of the DAR for 50 years, a staff assistant of 
the Marion Red Cross and served the Christmas 
Seal effort from 1910 to 1956. Mrs. Mautz also 
organized the Marion Shakespeare Study Club. 
She was active in the Marion Advance Club 
and in stamp collecting. 

On her 70th birthday she broke an ankle 
While sledding with her grandchildren. In her 
80th year she visited the Orient with her grand- 
son, John M. Neill, 64. Her husband died in 
1967 on the eve of their 55th wedding anni- 
versary. tler grandson John was killed’ in 
Cambodia in 1971. 

Mrs. Mautz leaves a sister, Frances Hume, 
daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. Robert Neill), °36, 
four grandchildren including Dr. Robert Neill, 
‘62, and a great-grandson. 
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1907 


IleneN Ketty SAUNDERS, Sept. 3 at Ormond 
Beach, Fla. Prior to her marriage in 1905 to 
Clyde A. Saunders, she was a student in the 
College 1903-04 and in the Conservatory 1904- 
05. 

In 1965, she and her husband, a_ retired 
lumberman, gave Oberlin $200,000 under a re- 
tained lite income plan to enable construction 
of Saunders dormitory. Mr. and Mrs. Saun- 
ders, who formerly lived in Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich., were the parents of Mary E. Saunders 
(Mrs. J. J. Thompson), ‘37. 


1909 


Witsur G. Burroucus, Oct. 2 at the Jamestown 
WCA Hospital not far from his home near 
Chautauqua, N.Y. He was professor of 
geology at Berea College from 1920 to 1955 
and the author of many books and articles on 


geology. 
Ile was born Dec. 7, 1886, in Shortsville, 
N.Y. Ilis father, the late Dr. Joseph B. Bur- 


roughs, was first to discover the effect of nitro- 
glycerin on the heart and was an explorer of 
the Klondike region. 

Mr. Burroughs attended Oberlin High 
School and graduated from the Oberlin Aca- 
demy. Ile was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and he received his A.M. from Oberlin in 1910 
and the Ph. D. from Cornell in 1932. 

Ile leaves his wife, the former Mavis Rey- 
nolds whom he married in 1922. 


Roy E. Wuirnry, May 31 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ile retired in 1951 after 25 years as director 
of industrial relations in various plants of 
General Motors Corp. He was alumni class 
president 1954-1959. 

Mr. Whitney was born in Middlefield, Ohio, 
July 18, 1886, and was graduated from high 
school in Painesville, Ohio. After receiving the 
B.D. from Oberlin in 1912, he was minister for 
four years at South Congregational Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, and three years at Denison 
Ave. Congregational Church in’ Cleveland, 
resigning in 1919 because of poor health. 

Ile became personnel director of the Fisher 
Body plant at Flint, Mich., in 1927 after seven 
years as personnel director of the Ohio Body 
& Blower Co. in Cleveland. In 1933 he be- 
came director of industrial relations at the Tern- 
stedt Division in Detroit and in 1938 at the Tern- 
stedt plant in Trenton, N.J. 

Vhe April 1925 issue of Outlook carried an 
article by Mr. Whitney on “General Manager 
of the Universe.” In 1929, MacMillan pub- 
lished his book, “Morality in the Making.” 

Mr. Whitney leaves children Eugene, Marian 
(Mrs. D. Ransom Whitney), 38, and Donald, 
nine grandchildren including Marilyn W. Bos, 
62, and Roberta W. Jacobowitz, 65, and three 
great-grandchildren. Tis wife (Verna Chapin, 
‘0S) died in 1964. They were married in 1911, 
Mr. Whitney's brother, Eugene D., ‘94. died 
in 1901. 


1910 


Lucite JouNsON Kuyper, Oct. 19 in North 
Olmsted, Ohio, her residence since 1922 when 
her husband, the late John W. Kuyper, 06, be- 
came pastor of the North Olmsted Congrega- 
tional Church. He later founded the Clague 
Road Congregational Church. He died in 
1956. 

Mrs. Kuyper was born in Bainbridge, Ohio, 
Dec. 13, 1885, and came to Oberlin in 1900 
when her mother, Estella Eggleston Johnson, 
opened a boarding house for women at 56 W. 
Lorain St., now the site of Kettering Hall of 
Science. 

The Kuypers were married in 1910 when Mr. 
Kuyper became minister of Denison Ave. Con- 
gregational Church in Cleveland. — Before 
going to North Olmsted, he had pastorates in 
Duluth and Cookson, Minn., and East View 
Congregational Church in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Kuyper leaves a daughter, Ellen 
Burghardt. Her son, Johnson B., “38, and her 
sister, Ruth Johnson Boyers, ‘07, are deceased. 


1911 


Sug ScnuLttz GorrscuALL, Feb. 15, 1974, in Tue- 
son, Ariz. She and her husband, the Rey. 
Robert J., served the Norristown (Pa.) 
Schwenkfelder Church for more than 45 years. 
From 1911 to 1916, Mrs. Gottschall taught 
Latin, German and French at the Perkiomen 
School, where she had prepared for Oberlin. 
She leaves ason, Robert M.,in Flagstaff. 


MARY FREEMAN KING, k, Oct. 12 at Oak Lawn, 
Ill. She retired in 1954 after teaching high 
school Spanish in Chicago for more than 20 
years. 

Mrs. King was born Sept. 27, 1889, and was 
married in 1917 to the Rev. Lorin H. King. They 
Were missionaries in Mexico prior to his death 
in 1922. Mrs. King was a kindergarten and 
primary teacher in Chicago and Evanston be- 
fore her marriage and in Chicago and Maya- 
quez, Puerto Rico, from 1921 to 1934. 

She received the B.S. in Ed. from Chicago 
in 1931. After retirement she taught English 
for a year at the Methodist mission in Chihau- 
hua, Mexico, and gave private lessons in Spanish 
and remedial reading in Chicago and in Oak 
Lawn. She was active in the Pan American 
Council of Chicago from 1950 to 1955 and was 
corresponding secretary of the Chicago chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, 1937-39, 

Mrs. King leaves children 
Percy Cump) and Lorin W. 


Frances (Mrs. 


Ray W. McCautry, Aug. 25 at the home of his 
daughter, Margaret (Mrs. H. M. McGuire), in 
Altadena, Calif. He was born Feb. 22, 1887, 
in Hicksville, Ohio, and was engaged in dairy 
farming there from 1912 until he retired in 1956. 
Ile moved to California in 1970 after the death 
of his wife (Edna L. Hicks, 11k) whom he mar- 
ried in 1912. In addition to his daughter, Mr. 
\IcCauley leaves sons Frank and Robert. 
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Donato F, Metuorn, March 17, 1974. He was 
born in Kenton, Ohio, April 28, 1889, and at- 
tended Oberlin 1907-09. He received the A.B. 
from Michigan in 1911] and the J.D. in 1914, 

Mr. Melhorn was prosecuting attorney in 
Hardin County, Ohio, for two terms from 
1914 to 1919 and assistant attorney general of 
Ohio until 1923. After that he practiced law 
in Toledo and was a founding member in 1925 
of the firm of Marshall, Melhorn, Bloch & 
Belt. 

In 1930 he married Catharine Zettler, who 
survives. They had three children. Mr. Mel- 
horn once wrote the Alumni Office that the in- 
scription on the Memorial Arch about “the 
blood of the martyrs, the seed of the church” 
had taught him over the years that the “great 
aim of life is not to Get but to Give.” 


1912 


BrouGH O'BaNion Barr, Aug. 3 in St. Louis, 
Mo. She was born in Tipton, Ind., Nov. 6, 
1887, and received the A.B. from Indiana U. 
before taking the physical training course at 
Oberlin. Prior to her marriage in 1914, she 
taught algebra and physical training for two 
years in Hillsdale, Mich. 

She was active in AAUW, Red Cross, 
Community Chest and civic activities in St. 
Louis. In addition to her husband, Ben H., 
Mrs. Barr leaves two sons. 


IleLENA W. JOHNSON, Sept. 25 in Weslaco, 
Texas. She was born in Helena, Ark., April 
6, 1889. Her father, James. B., studied at the 
Academy 1857-60 and in the College 1860-63. 
Her parents were prominent and long-time 
residents of Fremont, Ohio. Her sisters, Belle 
Zimmerman who studied at the Academy, 
Mary Alice Spencer, 93, and Iris Carpenter, 
‘02, are deceased. 

Miss Johnson took secretarial training after 
graduation from Oberlin and became a secre- 
tary. In addition, she spent a great deal of 
time caring for her mother and later, with her 
sister Mary Alice, for her brother-in-law, Frank 
Spencer. She lived in Coconut Grove, Fla., 
until 1966 when she moved to a retirement home 
in Weslaco. 

She leaves a cousin and 11 nieces and neph- 
ews, including Helena Jane Carpenter Frost, 
yous 


EpNA McLAUGHLIN MAXWELL, Aug. 30 in Tuc- 
son, Ariz. She was born July 6, 1889, and 
studied at the Conservatory 2 1/2 years. She 
was married in 1916 to Levi E. Maxwell. He 
died in 1971. 

Mrs. Maxwell was accompanist with con- 
cert groups (Chautauqua and Lyceum) prior 
to her marriage and she taught public school 
music in Epworth, Iowa, for three years in the 
1920's, but she taught piano privately in Ohio, 
lowa and Arizona from 1910 to 1960. She had 
a lifelong love of music and, at her request, 
her headstone will read “joyous musician. 

She leaves daughters Jean Troxell and Shirley 
Strahms, five grandchildren and seven great- 
grandchildren. 
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Bren Henry Smirn, May 28, 1974, in Redmond, 
Wash. Tle was born in Newtown, Conn., April 
Il, 1883, and was active in the field of music 
until the very last. He sang at a rehearsal of 
the Allied Arts of Seattle and taught all day 
before going to a hospital for a serious opera- 
tion from which he never fully recovered. 

A bass soloist, Mr. Smith had been a voice 
teacher since 1922. He was with the St. Paul 
Opera Company for six years, director of the 
Denver Civic Opera for two years and direc- 
tor of the Mendelssohn Choir in Minneapolis. 
Since 1948 he had been owner and director of 
the Ben Henry Smith School of Music in Seattle. 

Mr. Smith was the author of “American Vocal 
Method” and a complete revision of “Abt-the 
Practical Singing Tutor.” He was a former 
state chaplain for the Sons of the American 
Revolution, 

Ile leaves his wife, the former Helen La 
Fond whom he married in 1937, and a son. 
Benjamin. Tis brother, Ernest A., ‘06, and 
sister, Sarah, ‘15, are deceased. 


1916 


Wittiam B. Kettoc, Aug. 14 at his residence in 
Ashland, Ohio. From 1919 to his retirement 
in 1960 he was vice president and foreign sales 
manager for the F. E. Myers Co., manufac- 
turers of farm operating equipment. 

He was born in Ashland, April 2, 1894, and 
majored in economics. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Kellog was a member ot Al Koran Tem- 
ple, past president of the Ashland YMCA and 
Rotary, past district chairman of the Boy Scouts 
and past chairman of the Ashland Community 
Chest. In 1942-45 he was a member of the 
War Production Board’s farm equipment ad- 
visory comunittee. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Boffen- 
myer whom he married in 1919, daughter Mrs. 
Carol Coombs, sister Mrs. Marie Patton and 
a granddaughter. 


1918 


ELSTON L. BELKNAP, M.D., Aug. 31 at Milwaukee 
of heart disease and pneumonia. He had been 
ill for several months. He was chairman of 
the department of occupational and environ- 
mental medicine at Marquette Univ. School 
of Medicine from 1954, when the department 
was created, until his retirement in 1967. 

Dr. Belknap also was clinical professor at 
Marquette from 1930 to 1954 and he was in 
the private practice of internal medicine from 
1927 to 1957. He was medical director for 
Globe Union Inc. from 1930 to 1961 and be- 
came widely recognized for research on lead 
poisoning and his role in establishing safety pre- 
cautions in factories. He wrote pamphlets on 
safety and industrial diseases and was a consul- 
tant on poisons of industry for 15 insurance 
companies. 

He was born in Oak Park, Ill, July 6, 1896. 
Dr. Belknap received the M.D. from Johns Hop- 
kins and did his residency at Henry Ford Hos- 
pital in Detroit. He was in the Army Medical 
Corps in World War [ and also in World War 
Il when he worked on antidotes to possible 
bacterial warfare. In 1969 he received Mar- 
quette’s School of Medicine distinguished ser- 
vice award for teaching and research. The 
Wisconsin Medical Society honored him in 1973 


for 50 years of service to the medical profes- 
sion, 

Dr. Belknap was a past president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Club of Milwaukee and he was 
a leader in the establishment and support of 
the Hudson Memorial Scholarship Fund which 
his classmates established in 1923. He also es- 
tablished the Helen Jelinek Belknap Memorial 
Scholarship Fund in memory of his wife, ‘18, 
who died in 1958. 

He leaves his wife, the former Alma Prucha 
Whom he married in 1959, children Dr. Elston 
Jr., 45, Ame Anderson, “49, and Dr. Benjamin 
If., 52, and four grandchildren, including 
Frances, 73. 


ARLENE LAWRENCE LyNcu, July 12 at Owosso, 
Mich. She was born in Birmingham, Ohio, Jan. 
6, 1896, and attended Oberlin 1914-17. She 
received the A.B. from the Univ. of Michigan. 

Prior to her marriage in 1925 to William E. 
Lynch, she was a teacher and social worker 
in the Detroit department of public welfare, 
a social worker in the Detroit branch of the 
Children’s Aid Society and department head 
of the Oakland County (Mich.) Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Mrs. Lynch: was a charter member of the 
AAUW chapter in Owosso. In 1970 she at- 
tended Alumni Family Week at Oberlin. She 
leaves her daughter, Anna Pennington, and a 
grandson, Gordon. 


1920 


Epna K. Dana, July 15. She was a life-long 
resident of ‘Tunkhannock, Pa., and taught high 
school English and science at Odessa, N.Y., for 
many years. She was also assistant cashier at 
the First National Bank at Odessa in the 1940's. 
In 1940 she received library certification for 
N.Y. state and in 1945 she received the M.S. 
in L.S. from Columbia. She leaves a brother, 
Herbert, in Tunkhannock. 


WaLTER F. MuHLBACH, May 30 at Sun City, Ariz., 
where he had lived since retiring in 1970 as 
director of the department of finance in the 
School of Business Administration at American 
U., Washington, D.C. 

Ile was born May 26, 1596, in Westport, 
Md., now part of Baltimore. He entered Ober- 
lin in 1916, served in the Army 1918-19 and 
received the Ph.B. from Chicago in 1921. After 
teaching at the Univ. of Cincinnati for two 
years, he received the A.M. in business adminis- 
tration from Ohio State while teaching at Ohio 
Wesleyan. 

Mr. Mulbach became assistant general 
manager of the Remmers-Graham Co. in Cin- 
cinnati in 1926 and began 28 years of extensive 
experience in management of several Mid- 
western, Eastern and Southern manufacturing 
firms. Ile was a member of the NAM’s spea- 
kers bureau, management adviser for Junior 
Achievement and an elected official of a num- 
ber of trade associations. 

In 1955 Mr. Mulbach organized his own small 
business in the field of FM radio, directing the 
Concert Music Broadcasting Service of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He returned to university teach- 
ing in 1957. Mr. Muhlback became professor 
emeritus at American in 1966 but continued 
his teaching and administrative duties for 
another four years. 

In addition to his wife (Allene Larson, ‘19), 
he leaves children Lauritz (“Walt”), ‘51, and 
Mrs. Allene Henry, brother Dr. Arthur, sister 
Christine, 22, and three grandchildren, 


ta 


1925 


GeNE LIANG Cniao, Dec. 19, 1923. He was act- 
ing administrative dean of Oberlin-in-Shansi 
1927-1933. Mr. Chiao was born in Chihsien, 
Shansi, Dec. 21, 1899, and graduated from 
Oberlin-in-Shansi in 1917. He enrolled at 
Oberlin after two years of study in Japan. 

Mr. Chiao received the A.M. in chemistry 
from Michigan in 1926. During 1933-45 he 
served in various capacities in the government 
of the Republic of China. Since 1947 he lived 
in New York City and later in Berkeley. He 
leaves his wife, the former Wei-Ying Liu whom 
he married in 1934, and sons Samuel of Kokomo, 
Ind., and Raymond of Berkeley. 


1927 


IMOGENE M. ForsytH, Sept. 3 in Fremont, 
Ohio, after a brief illness. She retired in 1966 
after teaching French, Spanish and Latin at 
Fremont Ross High School for 32 years. She 
also taught dramatics and sponsored the Thes- 
pians Club and the National Honor Society. 

Miss Forsyth was born in Fremont, May 24, 
1905. She taught languages in high schools at 
Woodville and Perrysburg, Ohio, for 11 years 
and she studied French and Spanish at Ohio 
State, Columbia, the Sorbonne, and the Uni- 
versity of Mexico on several summers. She was 
active in civic, church and social affairs. 

She leaves a brother, Dr. Raymond, of De- 
troit. 


1928 


Watter G. HAMLIN, Sept. 11 at his home in Ak- 
ron after an illness of one year. He was a retired 
metallurgist for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Hamlin was em- 
ployed by J & L for 25 years. He had lived 
in Akron since 1956. He leaves his wife, Minnie 
E., with whom he traveled through 91 different 
countries before his illness. 


1929 


MARGARET BAUMGARDNER GAILEWICcz, Aug. 6 in 


San Diego, Calif., of a heart condition. She 
was born in Zelienople, Pa., and majored in 
violin. 

Mrs. Gailewicz was a resident of the Dun- 
kirk-Fredonia, N.Y., area for 30 years while 
her husband, Alphonse A., ‘29, taught at SUNY 
College at Fredonia. She played in the Fre- 
donia College Symphony and the Chamber 
Orchestra, and she was a temporary harmony 
instructor at Fredonia State Teachers College. 
She also taught piano and violin privately. 

She and her husband moved to California 
eight years ago. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Gailewicz 
leaves three daughters, a sister and brother 
and seven grandchildren. 


Maj. Gen. Ltoyp P. Hopwoop (USAF, ret.), 
Oct. 21 at Morton F. Plant Hospital, Clear- 
water, Fla. He had resided at Harbor Bluffs, 
Fla., since his retirement in 1968. 

An Army and Air Force career officer for 
36 years, his military awards included the Le- 
gion of Merit with three oak leaf clusters and 
the Bronze Star. 


36 


Gen. Hopwood was born in Honolulu, Dec. 
19, 1907. He was appointed a flying cadet in 
1932 and became a major Dec. 5, 1941. He 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1943, 
colonel in 1945, brigadier general in 1953 and 
lieutenant general in 1956. He received the 
honorary LL.D. froin St. Joseph’s College in 
1956. 

He leaves his wife, the former Kathleen Mc- 
Gowan whom he married in 1934, son John 
L., his mother, Mabel B. Hopwood, and a sister. 


1930 


Ropert M. Mircueir, Oct. 21, 1973. He resided 
in Benton Harbor, Mich., and was vice presi- 
dent for international sales of the Whirlpool 
Corp. He was born in Benton Harbor, July 
11, 1909, and attended Oberlin two years. He 
did further study at the U. of Michigan and 
had been associated with the sales and adminis- 
tration of Whirlpool since 1936. 

Mr. Mitchell married Elizabeth Benning in 
1936. They had two children. 


LIARRY SEROTKIN, Oct. 6 at his home in Walling- 
ford, Pa. Since 1969 he had been assistant to 
the president at the Community College of 
Philadelphia where he was instructor of so- 
ciology 1967-69. He previously had been as- 
sociate director of the Health and Welfare 
Council of Philadelphia since 1956. 

Mr. Serotkin was born in New York City, 
April 15, 1908. He was editor of the Oberlin 
Review 1929-30 and majored in English. He 
received the A.M. in social sicence from West- 
ern Reserve in 1932. 

Before going to Philadelphia, Mr. Serot- 
kin was field work supervisor for the School 
of Social Work at the University of Pittsburgh 
and acting executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Welfare Federation. He headed the federa- 
tion's group work and recreation division for 
16 years. Before that he was director of Soho 
Community House and supervisor of group 
work at Kingsley Hlouse, both in Pittsburgh. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorothy Moist 
whom he married in 1935, four children, two 
sisters and a brother, Irving, ‘33. 


1931 


Rev. G. LevERETT STOWELL, Sept. 14 at his home 
in Danielson, Conn. He retired in September 
1973 after 25 years as vicar at St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church in N. Bellmore, L.L. 

The Rey. Mr. Stowell was born in New York 
City, March 31, 1909, and he attended Oberlin 
in 1927-28. He received the A.B. from Ameri- 
can U. in 1931 and was graduated from Nasho- 
tah House, an Episcopal seminary in Wisconsin. 
During World War II he was an Army chaplain. 
In North Bellmore, he was chaplain of the 
fire department and a member of the library 
board. He leaves his wife, the former Almira 
Lamaire, and a brother and sister. 


LAWRENCE E. Wer, last August in Willoughby, 
Ohio. Hle was a manufacturer’s agent and he 
served in the Navy during World War II. 

Mr. Weit was born in Willoughby, April 14, 
1909. 

He leaves his wife, Thelma, a son, L. Ram- 
say, and a sister, Elizabeth W. Lewis, '28. His 
first wife, the former Ariel McNinch whom he 
married in 1946, died in 1963. A sister, Evelyn 
W. Judson, 24, died in 1940. 


1933 


FLORENCE MartTIN MussELMAN, Sept. 2] in N. 
Hollywood, Calif., after a series of heart at- 
tacks. Using the professional name Lynn Mar- 
tin, she sang with the “Merrymacs” on the “Hit 
Parade” and Fred Allen radio shows in the °30's. 
Later she was Ann Sheridan's singing voice in 
the movie “Shine On Harvest Moon.” She 
sang for both Olivia de Havilland and Ida 
Lupino for “Your Lucky Stars.” For the past 
two years she was a church secretary. 

Mrs. Musselman was born in Waukesha, 
Wis., Nov. 4, 1910. Marriages to Bruce Wil- 
kins and Leon Musselman ended in divorce. 
She leaves daughters Barbara Jo Herring and 
Krista Musselman, sister Helen M. Brown, ‘27, 
and brother Russell. 


1934 


Rev. SAMUEL A. SNYDER Jr., t, Sept. 10 near 
Ilenderson, Md., the apparent victim of carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Maryland State police 
said he took his own life. 

The Rey. Mr. Snyder, who resided at Temple- 
ville, Md., long had been active in ministry to 
migrant workers. He was born Oct. 3, 1910, 
in Centre Hall, Pa., and received the A.B. from 
Johns Hopkins in 1931. After receiving the 
B.D. from Oberlin he was active in the Evange- 
lical United Brethren Church and served pas- 
torates in rural Pennsylvania before moving to 
Westminster, Md., in the 1950's. 

In Westminster Mr. Snyder was director of 
town and country church development for six 
states. He later supervised migrant ministries 
for the Middle Atlantic area of the National 
Council of Churches. From 1962 to 1971 he 
was executive secretary for the Delaware 
Council of Churches. He then became pastor 
to the Goldsboro, Md., United Methodist 
Church. Mr. Snyder directed a $26,000 federal 
program involving health-care for inhabitants 
of migrant labor camps. 

Ile leaves his wife, Margaret, two children, 
three brothers and a sister. 


J. Richard Wituiams, Aug. 28 at Wolfeboro, 
N.H1., after a brief illness. He retired two years 
ago as executive director of the National Al- 
liance of Family Campers’ Associations. 

Mr. Williams was born in Nanking, China, 
June 8, 1910. 

In 1960 he sold his interest in the Newbury- 
port (Mass.) Press, which he and a partner had 
created in 1950, to develop Campfire Chatter, 
the house organ of the New England Family 
Campers’ Assn., into a magazine of national 
importance. The movement later was expanded 
into national membership. 

Prior to 1950 he was New England manager 
of the Jay Publishing Co., director of public 
relations and membership of the Boston YMCA, 
and a salesman for Lever Brothers and General 
Foods. 

He leaves his wife, the former Janice Stange 
whom he married in 1938, two daughters and 
a grandson. His sister, Faith (Mrs. T. A. Bis- 
son), attended the Conservatory 1919-20. 
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FRANCES (“PENNY”) CooKE STANSFIELD, May 4 
in Detroit of cancer. She was born in Oberlin. 
Feb. 18, 1916. Her father, the late Frank T.. 
conducted a Kodak film and finishing business 
in various downtown Oberlin locations for 40 
years prior to 1951. 

Prior to her marriage to George Stansfield 
in 1941, Mrs. Stansfield studied at the Merrill- 
Palmer School and was supervisor of the Mu- 
nicipal Nursery School at Wyandotte, Mich. 
From 1966 to 1973, she was a department head 
for the Market-Opinion Research Co. in De- 
troit. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Stansfield 
leaves two daughters, a sister, Helen (Mrs. 
S. E. Cool), 28, and a brother, William, °25. 


1939 


KATHLEEN MCCUuLLoucH Foster, Oct. 17 of pneu- 
monia at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
where she was receiving treatment for cancer. 
She resided in Coral Gables, Fla., where she 
was a reading specialist for Dade County 
Schools. 

Her husband, Gordon, ‘40, is director of the 
Florida School Desegregation Consulting Cen- 
ter and a professor of education at the U. of 
Miami. They were married in 1943. 

Mrs. Foster was born in Lyons, Kan., May 
2, 1918. She taught third grade in Loveland 
and Oxford, Ohio, and did graduate study at 
Miami U. before moving to Florida in 1966. 
She received the A.M. in reading from the U. 
of Miami in 1968. She was active in the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and a member 
of the Dade Reading Foundation. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Foster leaves 
two daughters and two grandsons. 


1940 


RicHarp G. STEPHENSON, Aug. 19 at his home 
in Rolling Hills Estates, Calif. He was a pio- 
neer satellite communications leader and was 
once called “The man with the golden finger” 
when he was manager of the Hawaii Tracking 
Station which commanded the first successfully- 
launched USAF satellite to move into lunar 
orbit. 

Mr. Stephenson was born in Chicago, Sept. 
30, 1919. He was an electronics engineer with 
the Navy’s underwater sound laboratory, the 
Los Alamos Laboratory and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories before joining Space Technology 
Laboratory (now TRW) in 1956. 

As manager of the Hawaii Tracking Station, 
he was selected to press the button that would 
change the course of a moon-probing satellite 
so that it would be drawn into lunar orbit. 

In 1961, Mr. Stephenson joined Aerospace 
Corp. as director of the satellite control direc- 
torate and systems engineering director of the 
former Vela program office. He received the 
Air Force Systems Command Award in 1965 
for outstanding achievement in directing the 
redesign of the AFSC’s worldwide satellite 
control facility. 

He was most recently assigned as director 
of Group IV prograins of Aerospace Corp. at 
E] Segundo, Calif. 

Mr. Stephenson leaves his wife (Carol Supp- 
nick, 39), four children, seven grandchildren 
and sisters Dorothy (Mrs. William Rogers), 45, 
and Barbara (Mrs. Kenyon Hicks, 43). 
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Joun L. Barnes, Aug. 27 at St. Louis, Mo., 
Where since 1952 he had been co-headmaster 
of Whitfield School, a coeducational college 
preparatory secondary day school with an en- 
rollment of 120. He lived on the grounds and 
taught in the history department. 

Mr. Barnes, aged 52, was a sergeant in the 
Marine Corps after leaving Oberlin in 1943. He 
was recalled to active duty during the Korean 
War. He received the A.B. from Grinnell in 
1947 and the M.A. from Washington Univ. (St. 
Louis) in 1950. He taught briefly at Maplewood 
High School in St. Louis and at the Taylor 
School and at Washington Univ.’s University 
College before he and Allan Cole founded 
Whitfield School. 

He leaves his mother, Mrs. A. G. Lincoln, 
anda brother, Robert. 


1946 


ELIZABETH BAKER GouLtp, May 26 in North 
Hollywood, Calif., of cancer. She was born 
in Short Hills, N.J., March 29, 1924, and en- 
rolled at Oberlin in 1944 after attending Elmira 
College for two years. 

Mrs. Gould was advertising manger for Ivers 
Department Store in Los Angeles and had 
worked there since 1952, first as display and 
fashion coordinator and later as display man- 
ager. In her leisure time she did some sculp- 
turing. 

She leaves her husband, Linwood P., to 
whom she was married in 1945. He teaches 
social studies in the Los Angeles schools. 


1948 


KENNETH G. GeHRET, Aug. 22 in Boston where 
he had been education editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor since 1968. 

He was born March 3, 1921, in Reading, Pa., 
and enrolled at Oberlin as a junior after at- 
tending St. John’s College and Albright College 
and serving 33 months with the Third Infantry 
Division in the Mediterranean and Western 
Europe. 

As an undergraduate he was active in the 
YMCA, Cosmopolitan Club and president of 
the Christian Science Organization. In 1948, 
one of his Oberlin Review columns won an 
Oberlin Workshop award for “excellence in 
column writing.” 

Prior to 1968 he was a free-lance writer and 
many of his articles were published by the 
Monitor, starting with some he wrote while at 
Oberlin. From 1948 to 1953 he was an analyst 
and report writer for Opinion Research Corp., 
Princeton, N.J. For the following four years 
he was zone manager for Investors Diversified 
Services in Princeton. Before going to Boston, 
he was manager of High Oaks, a nursing home 
in Philadelphia. 

Last spring he won first place in the National 
Council for Education Writing awards for a 
series of articles entitled “Getting the Most Out 
of Our Schools.” 

He leaves his wife, the former Maurine Mal- 
lard whom he married in 1950, and his mother, 
Mabel D., of West Lawn, Pa. 


1956 


SYLVIA SOULE Moorr, Sept. 21 in Northbrook, 
Ill., of cancer. She had been a resident of 
Northbrook since December 1966 when her 
husband, the Rev. Charles O. Moore, °54, be- 
came rector of St. Giles’ Episcopal Church. He 
had been curate at the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion in New York City since shortly after their 
marriage in 1958. 

Mrs. Moore was born in Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
June 30, 1934. She majored in piano at the 
Conservatory and taught piano at Grand Island 
(Neb.) Conservatory and Scarborough School 
of Music in Madison, N.J. She contributed 
poetry to magazines and was formerly on the 
staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the Institute of International Education in New 
York City. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves sons 
Owen, Keith and Kevin. 


1958 


Rev. Ricniarp F. Witcox, t, July 5. Tle had been 
pastor of Champion Christian Church, War- 
ren, Ohio, since 1966. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilcox was born in Cleveland, 
Aug. 14, 1912. After graduating from high 
school in 1930, he was a grocery clerk and gas 
station operator in Sylvania, Ohio, and a fore- 
man at the Du Pont paint manufacturing plant 
in Toledo before enrolling at Ohio University 
in 1945. 

Licensed to preach at that time, he earned 
his educational funds as associate minister for 
five rural congregations in the Hocking Valley. 
After receiving the A.B. from Ohio U. in 1948, 
he enrolled at the Oberlin GST in 1951 and 
married Virginia Mae Border, one of his Mil- 
field, Ohio, parishoners. 

After being pastor of the Sullivan (Ohio) 
Christian Church, Mr. Wilcox became the li- 
censed minister of First Christian Church in 
Sylvania which he had attended as a child and 
where he had been Sunday School superin- 
tendent for 18 years. By the time he was or- 
dained in 1959, the congregation had grown 
from less than 100 to 270. 

Mr. Wilcox was delayed in the completion 
of his theological studies by an illness which 
made study impossible for two years. During 
his final year at Oberlin he was able to attend 
classes only one day per week. 

From 1961 to 1966 Mr. Wilcox was senior 
pastor of Franklin Circle Church in Cleveland. 

He leaves his wife and three sons. 
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VIVIEN S. KRASNER, Aug. 27 in New York City. 
She taught music in Manorhaven Elementary 
School, Port Washington, N.Y., for the past 
eight years. She was a pianist and flutist and 
also taught piano privately and played flute in 
musicals. She received the Mus.M. from Syra- 
cuse in 1966. 

Miss Krasner was born in Boston, July 26, 
1939, and was graduated from Nottingham 
High School in Syracuse. She leaves her par- 
ents, Louis and Adrienne Krasner, in Syracuse, 
and two sisters. 
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Nancy Bick Clark is studying for an M.A. 
in community arts management at Sangamon 
State U. She has a fellowship trom the National 
Endowment for the Arts for a year in classes 
and another year in an internship with an arts 
council. “Sangamon State is five years old and 
the public affairs university of Hlinois, so many 
courses are Community or job-oriented rather 
than purely academic. Vhe program is to train 
you to work with an arts council and stimulate 
the growth of the arts in the Community.” Her 
husband, Frank, is looking for a job in medical 
technology or science-related fields. Address: 
1037 1/2 W. Washington St., Springfield, III. 
62702. 

Paut CeNTrOLELLA worked with the Wounded 
Knee Legal Defense/Offense for several weeks 
this fall, and is now traveling and visiting friends 
in New Zealand and Australia. 

Married: LAUREN Cirurre and Eric Martin 
Rosen, Aug. 3 in St. James Episcopal Church, 
Fairhope, Ala. 

DUNCAN CLARK is in his second year of law 
school at the U. of Texas. Address: 3110 Red 
River, No. 107, Austin, Texas 78705. 

GLENN Davis and Jupy Lyon were married 
Sept. 14 in New Haven. Among the guests 
were Neal Haber, 74, Eric Hicks, 74, Carol 
Hallowitz, 74, HeNry Martin, Andrew Mead, 
75, Susan Smith Mead, 74, ANpbY TRECHAK 
Jr. and Irvinc Wexver. Glenn has a graduate 
fellowship in history at Columbia and is work- 
ing toward the Ph.D. Judy is an assistant port- 
folio manager for Stralem and Co. on Wall St. 
Address: 119-149 Union Turnpike #3F, Forest 
Hills, N.Y. 11375. 

ANnprreA DiLoRENZO is working as a program 
assistant for the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Airline Clerks, a Washington, D.C., based union 
Which is active within an international federa- 
tion of transportation workers. Andrea has 
worked in both national and international pro- 
grams, doing writing, researching and editing 
for the new Labor Council for Latin American 
Advancement and developing and evaluating 
trade union programs throughout Latin America, 
Last summer she spent five weeks at the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ regional office in 
Lima, Peru. While there she visited Macchu 
Picchu and on her way back to Washington 
Visited the convent in Mexico City where she 
spent a Winter Term. 
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Bint. DINNEEN is working for the Department 
of Social Services in New York City, interview- 
ing people who are applying for welfare as- 
sistance. 

Rosert (“TlerkK’) Dopps is in his second 
year at Philadelphia Osteopathic College. 
Address: 14 Cleveland Ave., Penn Valley, Pa. 
19072, phone (215) 667-4629. 

Dan Ferm and Mary MacGinitie, "74, were 
married Sept. 7 in Hanover Center, N.H. 
Martha Cushman, 74, was maid of honor and 
\lank GomBINER was best man. Deborah 
Hirsch, 74, was the flutist. Oberlinians  at- 
tending: Stanley Carpenter, 58; Ralf Hotchkiss, 
‘69; JANE Emiens, Murray TLeEATON, ROWLAND 
Hinw, Hem: MCCLELLAN and Cup ROTHSCHILD, 
and Ulla Hlansen, Madeleine Wells and Jean 
Westhafer, 74. Dan and Mary are living in 
Lebanon, N.EL. 

Jerrrey Foust, M.A., is a counselor and 
visiting lecturer in Jewish studies at Denison. 

Ros Grasitt has become editor of the New 
Hampshire Star, a weekly newspaper in New 
London, N.EL. 

Sur GreeER is working part time for the San 
Mateo, Calif., public library and is taking three 
courses at the community college. She is the 
creator of “Oberlin structures” stationery which 
is on sale at the Co-op Bookstore and can also 
be ordered directly from her. Price is $2 for 
S cards (4 different designs) plus postage on 
orders of more than 40 cards. Address: 1517 
Hemlock Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 94401. 

Richard TLAAss has begun his “second (and 
tor the time being) final year at Oxford cour- 
tesy of Cecil Rhodes.” At the end of his first 
year he spent three months on the staff of Sen. 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) as assistant for foreign 
affairs legislation and then traveled through 
Spain and Portugal for a month. By the end 
of June he hopes to receive his degree (B. 
Phil.) in international relations upon completion 
of his fourth set of tutorials, a thesis, and written 
and oral exams. Currently, he plans to return 
to Washington, D.C., upon finishing at Oxford 
and continue with politics and/or foreign rela- 
tions. 

‘Terry [licks is the director of music at St. 
Paul Lutheran Church in Skokie, Ill., where he 
leads the adult, boys and girls choirs and teaches 
music to grades five through eight in the church 
school. ‘Vhe church has three morning services 
every Sunday and “is awaiting delivery of a 
23-stop mechanical key and stop-action organ,” 
Address: 716 Clark St., Evanston, Il. 60201. 

James Hlorwatu is director of the plain- 
song choir of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in 
Kugene, Ore. Tle is also the organist of the 
Bethesda Lutheran Church in Eugene, and is 
continuing work toward his master’s at the U, 
of Oregon. Address: 594 E. 12th, Eugene, Ore. 
97401. 

LYNN KrITH-SWENSON has been promoted to 
production/rights editor of Warner Paperback 
Library. 

Mark MALONEK was a part-time resident 
of Oberlin last summer, spending much of his 
time “under the hood of a red Chevrolet stock 
car. The infamous “Dr. Gonzo, (#79, owned / 
driven by Malonek), was a local track favorite.” 
Mark is now back in Buffalo continuing his Ph.D. 
program in English. 

Lucy Marks is studying library science, 
specializing in rare books, at Columbia, She 
spent last summer studying German in Ann Ar- 
bor, after receiving her M.A. in English from 
the U. of Michigan in April. She is living with 
June Gunter, ‘74, in New York. 


Davin Mautssy is in his second year of a 
graduate program at the Conservatoire de 
Musique in Geneva, Switzerland. He is study- 
ing organ with Lionel Rogg. Address: c/o 
Mine. Best, 23 avenue de Bude, 1202 Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

\MiaLcouM = =PirrrmAN hosted an Oberlin 
mini-reunion in his Yale Law School dorm 
room, Sat., Sept. 28. Those attending the wine 
and cheese party included Nancy Tittler, ‘74; 
pie Clowes, Craic ILUNEKE and Steve MINTZ; 
Larry Wexler, Gordon Ridley and ‘Tom 
Myers, all ‘72, and Carolyn Corwin, ‘71. 

PererR Rosausky and Melanie Lewis were 
married last August. Peter is now in his second 
year of law school at Temple. Address: 265 
W. Harvey St., Apt. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 

Jimt SARDONIS is teaching art in the Mont- 
pelier, \Vt., elementary schools. 

Micnarn. Smitri is a doctoral candidate in 
philosophy at the U. of North Carolina. 

Cnuck SprrutNik is a resident advisor in a 
20-story dorm at Syracuse U., receiving room, 
board, tuition and a stipend as pay. Address: 
303 Stadium PL, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 

Epirn (Dee Derr) Wersster is the caretaker 
of the University Friends Meeting in Seattle. 

Diane Yu is in law school at Berkeley 
alter two years in Asia. 
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Henri Acrestr is a graduate student in 
linguistics at the U. of California, San Diego. 

Tom AxtTELL has become admissions coun- 
selor and assistant to the director of financial 
aid at Oberlin College. 

Davin Baytress has a full scholarship and 
living stipend from Cambridge, where he 
is doing graduate work in philosophy. 

Tep BorkaN is in his second year of 
graduate school at Ohio State and is working 
part time on the psychology staff of the Nisonger 
Center at the university. Last summer he was 
a graduate researcher in the Ohio departments 
of mental health and mental retardation. 


CREDENTIALS COST $2 

To help offset operating costs, 
alumni who obtain credentials from 
the Office of Career Development 
and Placement (formerly the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counseling) 
are now being asked to pay a $2.00 
service charge for each set of cre- 
dentials requested. This charge will 
not incur to seniors or to those who 
graduated or left campus less than 
a year ago. For the “irst- #12 
months out of school, all services 
of the office are available free of 
charge. With the exception of dupli- 
cating and mailing credentials, all 
services of the Office of Career De- 
velopment and Placement are avail- 
able without charge to all alumni 
and former students. Credentials 
will be sent prior to payment of the 
fee; however, alumni should send 
the requests and payments together 
if possible. 
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Dean CnHapMAN and Susan Hall, 74. 
were married in the summer of 1973. Susan 
transterred to Florida State U. for her last 
undergraduate year. Address: 151-13 Bliss 


Dr., Tallahassee, Fla. 30304. 

Dre Datias Gibson is in her second ye 
as a mathematics instructor at Castilleja, a 
private school for girls in Palo Alto. She also 
continues to play with the Stanford Symphony 
and is active in Oberlin alumni programs. 
Address: 3351 Alma St., Apt. 201, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 94306. 

KATHRYN (Kitry) EAston is teaching bi- 
lingual third grade at Arroyo Hondo School. 
12 miles north of Taos, N.M. She has 13 Anglo, 
Chicano and Apache students. “The kids and 
the mountains are beautiful.” Address: Box 
415, E] Prado, N.M. 87529. 

WayNe FisHeER is doing graduate work 
in physics at the U. of Michigan. Address: 
203 N. State St., Apt. 1-B, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48108. 

THroporRE ArtrHUuR Hacc is attending 
Wharton (U. of Penn.) after receiving the M.A. 
in math from Rochester last May. Address: 
3900 Chestnut St. (Suite 311), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19104. 

ANNE (MaApy) Her_Mer recently began a 
two-year master’s of social welfare program at 
Berkeley. She is concentrating on organization, 
planning and administration, “so I'll have some 
more expertise to continue the kind of work 
I've been doing in Washington, D.C., for two 
years.” 

Auicre Hlimatr is in her second year of teach- 
ing in the Clarke County, Va., public schools. 
She received her master’s in learning disabilities 
from Northwestern last summer. 

Linpa Kirwin is in the master’s program 
in clinical audiology at the U. of Virginia after 
two years of working for the Alexandria, Va., 
municipal government. 

MicHarL Kowatski received the 
music from the U. of Iowa last July. 

Nancy Kraus is in a paramedical wom- 
en's health care specialist trainmg program at 
Harbor General Hospital Pap and Family Plan- 
ning Clinic in Torrance, Calif. Judy Dejar- 
natt Fardig, 71, is also in the program. They 
are learning to do physical and pelvic exams, 
prenatal care, cancer screening and_ patient 
education and counseling. After the six months 
program, Judy plans to return to the Olympic 
Peninsula Indian reservations where her hus- 
band, Paul, °69, is also working. Nancy plans 
to work in Los Angeles for awhile. 

Grec and Marjorie (WarD) MAHLER are 
in Israel until next August. Greg has a Ful- 
bright-Hays dissertation research fellowship 
and will be writing his Ph.D. dissertation on 
the Israeli Knesset (Parliament) at the Hebrew 
Univ. in Jerusalem. Marj will continue her 
archeological work at the Allbright Institute in 
Jerusalem. Address: c/o Dept. of Political 
Science, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem, or c/o Dr. 
Max Ward, 5406 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

Susan Mitver is studying at the Dalcroze 
School of Music after two years of teaching 
elementary music in York, Maine. Address: 
$40 West End Ave., Apt. 4B, New York, N.Y. 
10025, phone 663-4374. 

Maccm Nevitte has moved “just down the 
block” to 349 Thayer St., Providence, RI. 
(2906, and still enjoys teaching four-year-olds. 

Marian Peck is in her third and final year 
of a master’s program in the conservation of 
historical and artistic works. She is interning 
at the Library of Congress in paper conserva- 
hon 
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MARY Poovey — is continuing her Ph.D. 
program in English at the U. of Virginia. She 
Ils now teaching undergraduates and preparing 
tor oral exams. Her dissertation will be on 
the Gothic novel. Address: Rt. 1, Box 11B2, 
Keswick, Va. 22947. 

JouN Rees is principal and head teacher 
at a Christian school in Northumberland, Pa. 
He and his wife (ELEANOR CorreENTI) are 
living in Sunbury, Pa. 

Drsporan Swancer is studying for her 
Mus.M. in piano at the Villa Schifanoia Gradu- 
ate School of Fine Arts, Villa Boccaccio 123, 
Florence, Italy. Home address: Piazza Fres- 
cabaldi #3, Florence, phone 272-396. 

Mark Twery has temporarily —aban- 
doned “both New York City and the theater 
in search of a better life with trees and birds 
and fresh air.” He is currently traveling around 
the country in a van, doing freelance carpentry 
and general contracting. Forwarding address: 
397 Woodland Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 24503. 

EK. JouHN Wurre, M.A.T., and his wife, 
Kathy, have a second daughter, Jessica Sawyer, 
born last Aug. 21. John is in his second year 
with the Cranbrook Educational Community, 
teaching first grade, and finds it “extremely 
challenging and rewarding.” He had an article 
on his teaching methods and philosophies pub- 
lished in the March 1974 issue of The Elemen- 
tary School Journal. Vhe Whites have bought 
“a small house with a big garden” in Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

Rotr Wicks is now working as one of two 
house staff at Youth Group Inc. in Sandusky, 
Ohio. After graduation he spent some time 
in Oberlin, then was a crisis intervention coun- 
selor for 11 months in Elyria and also a staff 
member at Betterway Inc. (an alternative cor- 
rectional establishment) for eight months. 
Youth Group Inc. is a residential placement 
for young males who have problems with the 
major institutions in their lives; i.e., families, 
courts and schools. The director of Youth 
Group Inc. is Brad Woodworth, 73. Address: 
The Harbour, 432 Jackson St., Sandusky, Ohio 
44078. 
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Curis BAYMILLER has resigned as patrolman 
with the Oberlin Police Department to be- 
come associated with the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

Brersy CazpeNn has moved back to the Bos- 
ton area (43 Calvin St., #2, Somerville, Mass. 
02143). 

Birt Dautas received his J.D. cum laude 
from Harvard Law School last June. He is 
now associated with the New York firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell. Address: 25 E. 67th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Diane Dr Paoto and Kenneth — Paul 
Meyer were married Aug. 11 at Temple Beth 
El in San Pedro, Calif. Diane is working on 
the master’s in voice at Calif. State Univ. at 
Northridge, studying with David W. Scott. 
Iler husband received the Mus. B. from UCLA 
and the master’s in drama from Northridge in 
1974. Address: 4463 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
(#17), N. Hollywood, Calif. 91607. Phone 
(213) 766-1238. . 

Douc EverHarr expects to get out of the 
Air Force next spring and he plans to use the 
GL. bill for graduate study in geodetic sciences. 
His wife (Ann Halteman, 72) hopes to do gradu- 
ate work in math. Their daughter, Gretchen 
Ann. will be a year old on New Year's Day. 


Louis FLemMinc is a probation counselor 
for the Clackamar County, Ore., probation 
department in Oregon City. Tle is also a volun- 
teer staff therapist at the state's drug treatment 
and alcohol treatment clinics. Address: 10085 
S.E. 65th, Milwaukie, Ore. 97222, phone (503) 
771-7926. 

Judi (Miller, 72) and Ken Guasser have 
moved from Mount Rainier, Md., to 4119 Davis 
Place N.W. ( #103), Washington, D.C. 20007. 

An exhibition of paintings by Vin GrapiLe 
and Shirley Coleman opened Sept. 1 at the 
Daniel Frishman Gallery in Osterville, Mass. 

SARAH KUHLMAN is in her first year of med- 
ical school at the U. of Oklahoma. She has 
“a nice little house with lots of trees and a 
creek.” Address: 5410 Brookhaven Pl., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 73118. 

Davip Kyter graduated from the UU. of 
Arizona law school last May and has passed 
the Arizona bar exam. Address: P.O. Box 
2474, Prescott, Ariz. $6301. 

lope A. Lone is teaching art and motor- 
perception for the ‘Vuscarawas County Mental 
Retardation Board in New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Juuia Lucas is doing an internship in. clini- 
cal psychology in California. 

Tony McINrosu has resigned as reporter 
for the Lawrence, Kans., Journal-World and is 
taking time off to travel around the country, 
particularly on the West Coast. Forwarding 
address: 1216 Hillcrest Rd., South Bend, Ind. 
46617. 

Nancy MCLEAN is one of 12 members of 
Yale's new nursing school program for college 
graduates. The program combines basic and 
advanced training in a three-year course of 
study and leads to an M.S. in nursing. 

Birt Mirpacn is in his first year of an 
M.B.A. program at Harvard. THe was im 
several businesses before going back to school, 
“the most interesting of which was a company 
I started to produce silk screened t-shirts for 
record companies. Address: Hlarvard Business 
School, F-21 Morris, Boston, Mass. 02163, phone 
(617) 498-5683. 

Jor MisNer is an economist for the federal 
Department of Transportation at their ‘Trans- 
portation Systems Center in Cambridge, Mass. 
Ile recently received the M.S., with distinction, 
from the School of Urban and Public Affairs 
at Carnegie-Mellon. [le recommends the Car- 
negie-Mellon program to “those with some 
quantitative background who would like to 
enter a career field which promises a high po- 
tential for socio-political relevance and a fairly 
secure job market at the other end.” Address: 
364 Riverway, Apt. 25, Boston, Mass. 02115. 

Larry Orracu is in his second year as’ a 
science teacher and head track and wrestling 
coach at Masson Jr. High School in Lorain, 
Ohio. Before going to Masson he taught science 
and coached track for the Western Reserve 
School System in Wakeman, Ohio. Address: 
210 £. 30th St., Lorain, Ohio 44052. 

Grecory and Dane (EHIBBARD)  PEPE- 
TONE are faculty members at the American 
Community Schools in London where Diane 
teaches science in grades five through eight and 
Greg teaches English literature in grades seven 
and eight. [leis also studying piano. 

WaLTER SHAFFER, a medical student at 
the U. of California, recently took six weeks’ 
clinical training in Grandview, Wash., a rural 
community in the eastern part of the state. THis 
clerkship was made possible through a U. of 
Washington medical program which 
places interested medical students in’ rural 
medical practices for clinical training to en- 
courage them to become rural physicians 
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Rocuette (Ricki) Simon is) working on 
her M.B.A. at the U. of New Mexico, where 
she is a graduate assistant. She “left the U. 
of Chicago with my M.S. in biochemistry last 
December after IL realized I didn’t want to spend 
my lite ina laboratory.” Address: 204 Penn- 
svivania, N.E., #6, Albuquerque, \.M. 87108. 

Davin Simpson and Deborah Ann Schmidt 
were married last Aug. 24 at Debbie’s home 
in Kaukauna, Wis. QOberlinians attending 
included David's parents, Frank and Patricia 
(Stover) Simpson, both “46. David and Debbie 
are both completing doctorates at Ohio State, 
she in linguistics and he in experimental social 
psychology. He is also doing research and 
teaching undergraduate introductory — psy- 
chology. Ilome address: 1180 Chambers Rd., 
Apt. 123-A, Columbus, Ohio 43212. 

MicuaArL. Surratr is director of music at 
the Village Church in Northbrook, Ill., and is 
continuing work on his doctorate at Northwest- 
ern. Last summer he traveled in Europe, play- 
ing historic organs and visiting friends. He 
played a “market concert” on the Arp Schnitger 
organ in Zwolle, Holland. Address: 1130 Maple 
Ave., Evanston, II]. 60202. 

Sam Yates is doing graduate work at Har- 
vard Business School. 
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Mark ARNOLD is attending Washington U. 
law school. Tle was the coach of the Harvard 
debate team which won the 1974 national inter- 
collegiate championship. 

KAREN BAUMAN is an 
at Skidmore. 

Hlowarpd Berkowrrz, M.D., recently grad- 
uated from the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine and is now in a surgical residency 
at the Einstein affiliated hospitals. Ile intends 
to specialize in orthopedic surgery. He and 
his wife, Susan, have a daughter, Stacy Laura, 
who will be one year old Dee. 24. 

Cart Burns, Scorr Hauser and Bos and 
Drspy (MAILMAN) Burt are living together 
in Fall Creek, Ore. Carl is working on a house 
and is taking courses in building design and 
construction, 

Tom Epwarps and Mary 
Plata, Md., were married 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Garvey of La 
last Aug. 24 in 
Oberlinians attending 
included Paut VaANas, TLANK Roserts and 
CAROLINE WarEHAM; George DiFerdinando, 
Rick Albrink, Sam Avery, Tom (Bobble) Sater- 
lee, Bonnie Hattis, John Brittain and Dave (Doc) 
O'Connor, all ‘71; Karl Foord, Tina Milburn, 
Ted Simon and Kathy Lewis, all 72; Paul and 
Janet (Blaustein) Buck, "73 and Nancy Good- 
man, 74. Paul Buck's father, Harry, was the 
minister. ‘om and Mary are now cooks at 
the Friends School in Sandy Spring, Md. 

Pit GLEASON is in his last year of law school 
at the U. of Virginia. 
Rd., Charlottesville, Va. 22901. 

Auicia Lioyp recently received her Ph.D. 
in East Asian languages and literatures from 
Ohio State. She is now in Taipei. 

Married: Mary ANNE LA Matra, MAT, 
and John J. La Massa, June 22. Mary Anne 
is teaching 10th and 12th grade math at Msgr. 
Scanlon Boys’ High School where she is chair- 
person of the math dept. John is a science 
teacher in the White Plains, N.Y., high school. 

SHEILA LAUGHTON is playing principal cello 
in Canada’s Atlantic Symphony, a_ regional 
orchestra which tours the maritime provinces 
and gives weekly national radio concerts. After 
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Address: 210 Shamrock’ 


receiving her artist diploma from the U. of To- 
ronto last May, she had a Canada Council for 
the Arts grant for 13 weeks at the Banff School 
of Fine Arts, where she played in a string quar- 
tet and in the Canadian Chamber Orchestra. 

DanieL NACHTIGAL is a_ first-year law 
student at USC and is “loving it.” Address: 
1801 Baxter St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90026, phone 
(213) 661-4746. 

Married: Terry PoLLMAN and Arthur Henry 
Sinith, last November. Arthur teaches resource 
economics at the U. of Vermont. 

Louise RuNYON is a buckle catcher at the 
Atlantic Steel Mill in Atlanta, where she was 
the first woman to be hired since World War 
Il. Louise, who is an active member of the 
Coalition of Labor Union Women, was the 
subject of a feature article in the Aug. 21 At- 
lanta Constitution. 

LypiA ExvisABeTH (Semrer) Hollander — is 
preparing for some concerts in Pennsylvania 
Which will include rare piano works of Mozart 
and Bruckner. Last Aug. 15 she gave a master 
class for piano majors at Mercyhurst College 
in Erie, Pa., which had “an inspiring and far- 
reaching effect on all who participated.” 

Married: Barbara ‘Taytor and David 
Michael Stenstrom, Sept. 21 in the Federated 
Church, Paris, Maine. 

Rem Woop, 72 A.M., is an instructor of 
art at Lorain County Community College. 
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Tom ALLEN recently received his master’s 
in educational administration from Cleveland 
State. Ile and his wife have a second son, Eric 
Alexander, born last July 4. 

Mary Banks is a Ph.D. candidate in musi- 
cology at North Texas State U. where she has 
completed all requirements except her disser- 
tation. She is also on the voice faculty of 
Cameron U. in Lawton, Okla. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Mary BoarpDMAN Baudry is in her third 
year of nursing school in Bamako, Mali, West 
Africa. She undertook this secondary educa- 
tion “because her upper-class Oberlin educa- 
tion endowed her with no practical equipment 
for helping mankind, especially outside of 
America.” Address: Ecole Secondaire de la 
Sante, Troisieme Annee Infirmiere, Bamako, 
Mali. 

Sue Caperton DeGiovanni is in a Ph.D. 
program in clinical/community psychology 
at SUNY Buffalo. Her husband, Frank, is 
spending the year completing his dissertation 
on city and regional planning. Previously they 
both were social policy planners in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. “Although we miss many things 
about North Carolina, Buffalo is not half as bad 
as its reputation.” 

NATHAN and FRANCES (LEONARD) Faw- 
ceTT are the parents of Emily Rowan, born 
last April 26. They have just built a new house, 
at 64 Salisbury Rd., Delmar, N.Y. 12054. 

ELLs Grsten is the clinical psychologist 
at Keuka College. 

Ropert P. Hesspet, M.D., is in residency 
training at the University of Washington A ffili- 
ated Hospitals in Seattle. 

Vicroria Howarp and Edward Hou Sen 
Wong were married Aug. 25 at Hempstead, 
N.Y. Wendy Wilcox Pillsbury, 68, was matron 
of honor. Edward is a chemist at UCLA. Ad- 
dress: 827 Seventh St. (#5), Santa Monica, Calif. 
90403. 

Nancy HluysmMAN Rife and her husband, 
Curt, are the parents of a son, Nathan Joel, 
born Sept. 10. “Curt is still doing auto mechanic 
work, letting his B.A. in sociology lie dormant 
for awhile. Things are going just great here 
in the cold north.” Address: 1605 Kimball St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 49783. 

Grorcre and PENNY (HOWELL) JOLLY are 
in the Philadelphia area, where George is doing 
his residency in internal medicine at Temple 
U. Hospital and Penny is writing her Ph.D. dis- 
sertation in art history on Jan van Eyck for 
the U. of Pennsylvania. Their daughter, Jenny, 
3, has just started nursery school. 

KENNETH Morse is a third year student 
at U. of Michigan Law School and is hoping 
to find work next year with a small or medium- 
sized law firm that does some social change 
litigation. He is particularly interested in labor, 
constitutional, criminal and juvenile law. Ad- 
dress: 710 McKinley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 

Grecc and Berry ANN (MONTGOMERY) 
\lorTON have a son, Nathaniel Kirk, born last 
July 31. Gregg, who recently received the 
M.Ed. in administration from Loyola College, 
continues to teach English at the Boys’ Latin 
School, Baltimore. Betty Ann is still teaching 
Latin and Greek at the Bryn Mawr School for 
Girls. 

LINDA RoBersON and her husband, Gary 
Young, have a daughter, Elizabeth Roberson- 
Young, born last June 3. Linda is working for 
the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Bureau, 
having graduated cum laude from the U. of 
Wisconsin law school last May. She has been 
admitted to the Wisconsin bar and is working 
on a feminist family law text. Address: 10 S. 
Hillside Terrace, Madison, Wis. 53705. 

FRANK L. (TERRY) SWEETSER, director of 
pastoral care at the hospital of the Milton S. 
Hershey Medical Center of Penn State U., was 
ordained to the Unitarian-Universalist ministry 
as a hospital chaplain Oct. 27. 
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Erick VAN Fritzwo_Ter became a piano 
instructor at the U. of West Virginia's Creative 
Arts Center this fall. He is nearing comple- 
tion on his doctoral dissertation for the U. of 
Maryland. He was recently a soloist at the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D.C., and plans to play at the National Gallery 
of Art and other places in Washington in the 
near future. He has also made six radio appear- 
ances on WRC-NBC in Washington. Address: 
Rt. 11, Chesnut Hill Apts., #C-10, Morgantown. 
\W. Va. 26505. 

Wituiam: J. Wattace has been appointed 
to the music faculty at Colby College. 
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CaroL BARRON Premack is teaching music 
in the Arlington, Mass., elementary schools. 

ANNE BruDEVOLD is an English-drama 
teacher in the Weston, Mass., junior high school. 

Cuuck and Liz (Ryan) Cote have a son, 
Noah Jonathan. He was born ten weeks prema- 
turely last July 11, “but is now home living the 
life of Riley.” His mother is a legal aid attorney 
in San Jose and his father is doing post- 
doctoral research on tumor viruses at Stanford. 
They are living in an old apricot orchard just 
outside Palo Alto, Calif. Address: 4193 Baker 
Ave., Palo Alto, Zip 94306. 

Douc.tas and Laurel (Pierce, °69) Costa 
have a son, Jason, born last Feb. 19. Doug 
is an assistant professor of mathematics at the 
U. of Virginia, having finished his Ph.D. at the 
U. of Kansas last year. 

Davin Crospy is the director of the 
Diocese of Madison, Wis., Festival Choir which 
plans to tour Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
France next spring. He also is the music direc- 
tor of the Madison Summer Symphony Cham- 
ber Orchestra and composer, arranger and 
producer for the Earplay Drama Project cen- 
tered at WHA-Radio. 

CATHERINE Crow and Carl John  Ras- 
mussen were married June 8 in Madison, Wis. 
They are currently house-sitting for her parents 
and “indulging in our favorite pastimes, the 
study of literature and Midwestern chauvin- 
ism.” 

NapDINE Davis received the M.A. in 
aesthetic education, with an emphasis in 
humanities, from Northeast Missouri State U. 
last August. Her thesis was entitled “Dis- 
semination and Utilization of Knowledge: Its 
Application to the Elementary Music Class- 
room.” 

TERRENCE LEONARD has been promoted 
to director of pollution control at Commercial 
Solvents Corp. Address: 27 Azalea Dr., Mon- 
roe, La. 71201. 

Cart NysBiape has completed his Ph.D. in 
zoology at the U. of Washington and is now 
a research faculty member in the university's 
department of zoology and at the Friday Har- 
bor Laboratories. His wife (Elizabeth Davis, 
69) is taking her clinical psychology internship 
at the U. of Washington Hospital this year. 
They have moved to a farm on San Juan Island, 
next to the Friday Harbor Labs. Address: 
Route 1, Box 135, Friday Harbor, Wash. 98250. 

GLENN Roperts is a painter in San Francisco. 
He is also taking courses at the city’s art mu- 
seum and last summer studied at the San Fran- 
cisco Art Institute. 

Desoran Huntincron Warp is enrolled in 
the Yale School of Nursing’s new program for 
college graduates, the only one in the country 
which combines basic and advanced nurses 
training in one continuous course leading to an 
MLS. in nursing. 
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MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 


Thirty-one radio stations in the United States 
now broadcast the weekly series of programs, 
“Music from Oberlin,” sponsored for the ninth 
year by the Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music. Programs are drawn from regular 
concerts given on campus by performing groups 
and soloists at the Conservatory. Faculty and 
student ensembles are represented. Informa- 
tion regarding broadcast times can be obtained 
by calling the station in your vicinity. 


ALE Clay STATION 
California San Francisco KALW 
Colorado Denver KVOD 
Florida Jacksonville WJCT 
Georgia Atlanta WGKA 
Iowa Ames WOI AM/FM 
Iowa City WSUI 
Illinois Chicago WNIB 
Indiana Indianapolis WIAN 
Kentucky Louisville WHAS-FM 
Maine Portland WDCS 
Michigan Detroit WOQRS 
Interlochen WIAA 
Minnesota Collegeville KSJR-FM 


Minneapolis KSJN-FM 
Fargo-Moorhead KCCM-FM 


Missouri St. Louis = = KFUO-FM 
New York Buffalo = = WBFO | 
New York City WNCN 
Rochester WBFB 
Ohio Cleveland WCLV 
Columbus WOSU 
Youngstown WYSU 
Oregon Portland KBPS 
Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre WYZZ 
Pittsburgh WDUQ 
Tennessee Memphis WKNO 
Texas Dallas WRR-FM 
Virginia Newport News WGH 
Washington Pullman KWSU 
Seattle KING-FM 
Wisconsin Milwaukee WFMR-FM 
4] 
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Joe S. (Terry) Bain II is teaching English 
at Dakota (IIl.) High School. He is completing 
his doctorate in English and American litera- 
ture from the U. of California, San Diego, and 
is astrong member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 

Cuaries Burrs was elected to the Ohio 
State Senate Nov. 5, defeating a Republican 
and an independent. He will represent the 
23rd District (Cleveland). 

DarrRELL and Mary CourTtLey 
daughter, Jennifer Lynn, born Sept. 15. 

FRIEDERIKE FeELBER Snyder has 
instructor in German at Oberlin College. 

Jupiru Hurcuens Harper and her husband, 
Eamonn, have a daughter, Jennifer Marie, born 
last June 2 in Dublin, Ireland, where Judy 
was lecturing at University College and Eam- 
mon was at the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies. Eamonn is now a research associate 
at Indiana U. Address: Evermann Apts., 
E205, Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 

WituiamM = Kinc is teaching anthropology 
part time at the U. of Pittsburgh at Greensburg. 

JouN Morris recently joined the staff of St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church, Morristown, N.J. 

Kart NIELSEN is the executive director of 
the Columbia County (N.Y.), Narcotics Guid- 
ance Council. He administers a program which 
is primarily concerned with rehabilitation 
and treatment but is also committed to pre- 
vention and education. He and his wife, Jane, 
celebrated their first wedding anniversary last 
Aug. 25. They, their daughters Becky, 9, and 
Elizabeth, 4, and their two cats live in an 1828 
colonial house at 406 Elm St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
01201. 

LYN Parker is developing a specialty in 
women's studies so that she can teach in a 
junior college. This fall she is counseling wom- 
en in a re-entry program at Cabrillo College, 
after spending the last four years teaching 
French and English in a junior high school 
near San Francisco. She hopes to keep up 
with her flute practicing and photography. 
Address: 2239 Ivy Lane, #3, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
95060. 

LAUREL PHeLps Palmer has “finally found 
a job” teaching French in a small, private, 
girls’ school in Hoylake, a small town near 
Liverpool on the coast of the Irish Sea. She 
and Dave, 66, have moved to a new flat at 
7 Marmion Road, Hoylake, Merseyside L47 
2DE, England. 


have a 


become 


CLASSICS CONFERENCE 
Feb 7-8, 1975 


Nine alumni will present papers and 
Emeritus Prof. Alfred Schlesinger will 
speak at a $10 dinner Feb. 7 in honor 
of Charles T. Murphy, Graves Profes- 
sor of Classics. 
See “Tappan Square Notebook” in 
this issue for details. 
For dinner reservations 
information, write: 
Prof. Nathan A. Greenberg 
Chairman, Classics Department 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


and full 
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Caro. Baker Hansen and her husband, 
Dennis, are living in a farmhouse on Damaris- 
cotta Lake in Maine. They are both working 
part time and sharing the care of their 22-month- 
old daughter, Maia Christine. Carol has re- 
cently published poems in American Scholar, 
The Nation, Harvard Advocate and_ other 
magazines. 

LANA Kay EikKLEBERRY Jones has entered 
Catholic U. Law School. New address: 1712 
Euclid St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

KAREN GRANDSTRAND Gervais and her hus- 
band, Gerald J., are living at Route 2, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 61701. She is assistant professor of 
philosophy at Illinois Wesleyan and he is ser- 
vice manager at a large auto and truck firm 
in Pontiac, Ill. They were married Dec. 15, 
1973. For two previous years Karen taught 
philosophy at St. Olaf College and commuted 
to Northfield from the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

Lewis Hayter is doing postdoctoral work 
at Yeshiva U., studying the basic properties of 
simple glasses. He is also “attempting to make 
musical contacts so that I can find places to 
play the horn either in chamber groups or 
orchestras.” He received his Ph.D. in solid 
state physics from Wayne State. Address: 50 
W. 72nd St., #308, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

BevERLY KANDA Pierson has become. assis- 
tant professor of biology at Oberlin College. 

FRANKLIN TOKER, A.M., has just returned to 
the U.S. after five years’ directing the excava- 
tion of the Cathedral of Florence and he has 
become visiting Andrew Mellon Professor of 
Architecture at Carnegie-Mellon University. 


Lucy Woop married Jack Barcelo last 
July 14. They then took a month's honey- 


moon in Spain. Jack is now teaching law and 
directing the international legal studies pro- 
gram at Cornell and Lucy has a year’s leave 
of absence from her counseling and teaching 
position at Montgomery College to further 
her psychology studies. 
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RutH (Camppetit) and John Pontius have 
ason, Nicolas William, born last July 3. 

JANICE NAKANO FADEN is a reading teacher 
at the Central School in Arlington, Mass. 

GENETTE FosTeR has received a_ French 
government grant to write a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion on musicology and she is living in Paris 
this year. She was teaching and performing 
in New York before going to Paris, playing in 
chamber music groups, the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the New Hampshire 
Music Festival. En route to Paris, she visited 
SUSAN Mitver in Dublin. 

Larry GLapirux was recently appointed 
director of the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s Washington, D.C., office. 

Preccy Hatt Appleman and her husband, 
Daniel, have a daughter, Rebecca Anne, born 
last Feb. 20. Peggy has resigned from her job 
and is taking courses in East Asian history, an 
interest she developed on a trip to Japan in 
1972. Daniel, who was a visiting professor of 
geology at Princeton last year, is now with the 
mineral sciences division of the Smithsonian 
Institution, ‘They continue to enjoy living in 
downtown Washington. 


Sytvia F. Lorspeicu is living at 414 South 
4lst St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. She has been 
teaching English and reading in the public high 
schools and she is enrolled in a program at 
Temple for a master’s in reading. In July she 
will be getting married to Larry Greene, an 
anthropologist at Penn. 

JupirH OtmstEAd completed the Ph.D. at 
Columbia in anthropology last April and _ is 


teaching at the Univ. of Massachusetts- 
Boston. 
Craic and Gail (Kort, ‘64) Packarp re- 


turned to Columbus, Ohio, last July, after ten 
months in Belgrade where Craig had IREX 
and Fulbright grants for his doctoral disserta- 
tion research on contemporary Serbian satire. 
They were accompanied by their sons Boris, 
5, and Mark, 2 1/2. While in Belgrade they 
danced with the Zikica Jovanovic “Spanac” 
folk dance group, and are now dancing with 
the Columbus “Ziveli” Kolo Ensemble and the 
Columbus Folk Dancers. Craig has an NDFL 
fellowship to finish his dissertation and Gail 
is working at a day care center. 

Davin Stewart recently began a two-year 
Ph.D. program in music composition at Michi- 
gan State. His compositions have been per- 
formed several times in Michigan during the 
past year and he recently published a review 
of a symposium on computer technology and 
music in Perspectives of New Music. He 
operates a sound generating system at M.S.U. 
and at Eastern Michigan U., where he was a 
faculty member for five years. On weekends 
he has been playing the piano in local night 
clubs with singer Lynne Ransom Seifert, 70. 
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Davin CAMPBELL is a practitioner of struc- 
tural integration, or rolfing, “a process using 
deep pressure to release emotions and to or- 
ganize a person’s posture in harmony with the 
gravitational field.” He developed an interest 
in photography several years ago while with 
a Unitarian Service Committee in India and 
received an M.F.A. in photography from the 
Rhode Island School of Design. He taught 
photography at Long Island U. for two years 
and has published several stories about a Ken- 
tucky Appalachian family and the Zuni Indians 
of New Mexico. 

JamMes Cooper is an assistant professor of 
chemistry at Tufts. Address: 8 Tremont Rd., 
N. Chelmsford, Mass. 01863. 

ANDREW FIsHER has become assistant pro- 
fessor of public health at Berkeley. 

Mark FirreRMAN is a law clerk for the SEC 
in Washington, D.C. 

Eric and Barbara (Harrison, 66) Havitt 
have become owners and operators of Spring 
Hill Pottery, a full-time production pottery 
which turns out original, hand-thrown stone- 
ware. They produce all types of functional 
pieces, from mugs and casseroles to full dinner 
sets, and market these in about a dozen shops 
throughout the East, from Maine to New York 
City. In addition, they sell through craft shows 
and fairs. The pottery is located in their 100- 
year-old farmhouse on 35 acres of woods and 
old vineyard in the Finger Lakes region of 
New York State. Another announcement 
is the arrival of Laura Kirsten Havill, July 23, 
weighing 9 lbs. 3 oz. 

EZEKIEL KAUNGAMNO attended the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
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Conference in Washington, D.C., Nov. 16-23. 
and then traveled around the U.S. on a study 
tour. He is the director of the Tanganyika 
Library Service. , 

Gary LANE is an assistant professor at the 
U. of Miami where he teaches modern and 
contemporary poetry. He earlier taught at 
Muhlenberg College and the U. of Michigan, 
where he received his Ph.D. His book on e. 
e. cummings will soon be published, and he 
is currently working on a critical study of 
Sylvia Plath’s poetry. He has published nu- 
merous articles and poems and concordances 
to Ezra Pound, Hart Crane, Theodore Roethke 
and Marianne Moore. He lives with “my lady, 
Bonnie, and our two dogs, Baron and Heath- 
cliff,” and continues to compete in tennis and 
chess tournaments. 

LeoNARD LusiNsky has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Union #28, New 
Salem, Mass. Home address: 40 King Philip 
Ave., S. Deerfield, Mass. 01373. 

Davin ReImNKE has been director of the 
Pastoral Counseling Center of Greater 
Providence, R.I., since September 1973 when 
he left the Chestnut Street Congregational 
Church in Worcester, Mass. He received a 
doctorate in psychology and counseling from 
Andover Newton last May and his Party Train 
connections have resulted in his still having a 
hand in the travel business, although his wife, 
Bobi, “does most of that now” and they are 
concerned with international travel. Son 
James was four last June and son Scott will 
be one in January. 

Mitton Stevens is playing first trombone 
with the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 

Haro_p WoLMAN is an associate professor 
of politics at the U. of Massachusetts-Boston. 
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Davio Britton will be on mid-winter tour 
in the Southeast Jan. 20-Feb. 12 with recitals 
at Rollins College in Winter Park, Fla., 
Bethesda-by-the-Sea Episcopal Church in Palm 
Beach, Fla., and other churches and institutions. 
David is organist of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles, chairman of the organ 
department at California State Univ. in North- 
ridge, and artist/lecturer in organ at Whittier 
College. He toured the Southwest last winter 
with recitals in Lubbock and Tyler, Texas, and 
Albuquerque. This fall he gave recitals in 
Watertown and Syracuse, N.Y., and in New 
York City. He will perform at the San Jose 
Regional Convention of the American Guild of 
Organists in June 1975. 

Louis JANSON has been appointed director 
of the Minnesota State Arts Council. 

JAMES THORNBLADE is an economist in the 
business research department of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 
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LAWRENCE LONGLEY had an article, “The 
Electoral College,” published in the August 
issue of Current History, a world affairs 
monthly. He is an assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Lawrence U. 

J. Larry Mencn, 63 M.A.T., was recently 
appointed director of admissions at Dickinson 
College. 

Joun Savapatas is the assistant provost of 
the New Brunswick campuses of Rutgers. 
Last year he was on the history faculty of Sl INY 
Albany. He and his wife (RACHEL Sreck) have 
two children: Beth, 5 and Mark, 3. 
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ANNE SHAVER received her Ph.D. in art 
history from Columbia last April. Her disser- 
tation was “The North Portal of the Cathedral 
of Cahors.” She continues to teach art history 
at CCNY “and to enjoy life.” Address: 119 
W. 15th St., New York, N.Y. 10011. 

CAROLYN SNOOK Young is the new concert- 
mistress of Ohio’s Lakeland Civic Orchestra. 

PETER WALDECK is the author of an article 
entitled “George Buchner’s “Dantons Tod’: 
Dramatic Structure and Individual Neces- 
sity,” published in the 1974 edition of the 
Susquehanna University Studies. He is an 
associate professor of German at Susquehanna. 
1961 

Joyce ALBerti Phipps’ husband, Allen, is 
part of the Boston Consulting Group's manage- 
ment team in its new office in Menlo Park, 
Calif. They have a son, Ramsey Mayhew, 
born Oct. 6, 1973. 

Wituiam S. Brecker has become business 
manager at Marion (Ohio) Technical College. 

Rosert LituichH has his Ph.D. in science 
education from Kent State. He is an assistant 
professor of education at Denison. 

SusAN Moore Bennett is an assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at the Beaver campus of Penn 
State. 

Rabbi KENNETH RosEMAN is the director of 
the Institute for Jewish Life, an applied re- 
search organization and a division of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 
“Our task is to devise new solutions to old 
problems, get them tested in experimental local 
situations and then pass the best ones on to 
the operating agencies.” 

ApinE Ray Usher is in her third year of 
teaching physically handicapped children in 
the New York public schools and is working 
towards state certification as a music therapist 
at N.Y.U. She and her husband, Samuel, have 
twin sons, Stephen and Larry, who are in the 
second grade. Last summer they attended a 
family camp in Fairlee, Vt., which is run by 
Helen Pierce Swetland, 50, and Harriet Gulick 
Pierce, 22. 
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Paut Apter and Philip Kurnit have formed 
the law firm of Kurnit and Adler in New York 
City. 

Ropert Frrcu is the developer and teacher 
of a new course, wealth and corporate power, 
in Cornell's Human A ffairs Program. 

Anpy MacuirE was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives from New Jersey's 
7th Congressional District in the Nov. 5 elec- 
tions. He defeated Republican William Wid- 
nall who was seeking a 13th term. 

Lots MINNiING and Larry Lipskie, a mathe- 
matician, were married Sept. 1, 1973. Ad- 
dress: 608 S. State, #8, Champaign, II]. 61820. 

“After an exasperating two year stint as a 
‘dramaturg’ in Mannheim’s National Theater,” 
SIEGFRIED SCHOENBOHM was named _ chief 
opera stage director of Heidelberg’s theater. 
Recent productions have included Monteverdi's 
“Return of Ulysses”, “Wozzeck”, “Fidelio”, and 
“The Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny.” 
In April he will direct the world premier of 
“Teresias-Revue’, followed by Purcell’s “King 
Arthur” in May. Address: 68 Heidelberg, 
Stadtische Buhne, Friedrichstrasse. 


Maryjorié Risser Gerlach has become direc- 
tor of foundation and corporate support for 
Oberlin College. 
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Tom BecuTeLt has been named acting dean 
of the college at Brown University. He will 
continue as dean of undergraduate counseling, 
the position he has held since leaving Oberlin 
in 1973 after serving as dean of men and asso- 
ciate dean of students. 

JoaNt BLANK is living in San Francisco with 
her husband-by-contract, Mark Wandro, and 
three other adults. She is working at the sex 
counseling unit at the U. of California medical 
center, after more than a year of training and 
years of working in family planning agencies. 
The job is half time, which “provides me ade- 
quate income and plenty of time to play.” 

Maj. Birt Eva has been transferred by the 
Air Force “to beautiful Weisbaden” and he and 
his wife (Carol Benedict, 57) are only two 
hours from their Oberlin roommates, George 
and Dorothy (Van Eseltine) Crowl, ‘57. Mail 
address: EUDAC, PSC Box 4577, APO, N.Y. 
09633. Local address is 2 Weissenburgstrasse 
and a phone may be installed by this time. 

GrorcE Foutps recently transferred to the 
Drug Safety Dept. from the Biochemicals 
Development Dept. of Pfizer Inc. Address: 
114. Lower Blvd., New London, Conn. 
06320. 

Perer and Elizabeth (Quarrier, ‘61) Hep- 
RICK appeared at Carnegie Recital Hall Oct. 11 
with Mary Ann Covert as “The Muse’s Delight,” 
a trio. The Hedricks play a variety of record- 
ers, oboes and shawins and Mary Ann is harp- 
sichordist and percussionist. Although the 
ensemble is newly formed, its members have 
performed together for many years with other 
established chamber groups of Ithaca College. 
The name comes from an 18th century treatise 
which included instructions for the recorder. 
The Hedricks are co-authors of a manual on 
oboe reed making and Peter has published 15 


FOR SALE 

“Where in the World Can We Eat?” 
Price $1.75 

Now you can dine at places your 
friends have enjoyed and HELP OUR 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND! 

The Westchester and Southern Con- 
necticut Alumni Club has compiled 
a directory of over 100 restaurants 
around the world. All are recom- 
mended by Oberlin alumni, trustees 
or faculty. Location, particular spe- 
cialty and price ranges are listed for 
ach. 

These directories are suitable for 
hostess gifts, stocking stuffers or to 
take on your next trip. To order, 
send check to: 

Sybil Greenwood Long, 38 
207 West Street 
Harrison, N.Y. 10528 
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Do 
You 
Benefit 


from the custom of 
making year-end 
contributions 


As 1974 draws to a close, many Amer- 
icans are generally aware of tax-saving 
benefits offered by year-end charitable 
contributions. Many others simply 
use the end of the year to make sure 
they haven't forgotten to contribute 
to organizations and causes they be- 
lieve in. Whatever your tax status, 
Oberlin benefits because your gift sig- 
nifies your belief in Oberlin. 


Have you included Oberlin 
in your 1974 list 
of contributions? Send 
a year-end check or 
pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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articles on oboe and recorder playing and 
historical instruments. 

Perer and Rita LizBERMAN returned to the 
U.S. last year after four years of teaching and 
research in The Netherlands. Last spring they 
taught in Salt Lake City, where Pete was in 
the chemistry department at the U. of Utah. 
He is now teaching chemistry at Wellesley and 
Rita is teaching in Marlboro, Mass. 
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FREDERICK BINCKES received his D.M.A. 
from Ball State in August. His dissertation was 
on “Organ Music for the Beginner: A Progres- 
sively Graded Collection of 38 Novel Selec- 
tions.” 

Cyntruia Fincn Powers and her husband, 
Kd, have moved into the new house that they 
built themselves in their spare time. “It’s some- 
what unusual, following many of the ideas put 
forth by Rex Roberts in Your Engineered 
House: pole construction, natural cedar siding 
and corrugated aluminum roofing, clerestory 
windows with separate openings. We have 
big oak trees and plan to leave much of our 
acre as wilderness area. Best of all, we are 
still speaking to each other after this long pro- 
ject.” Address: 12206 Yoder Rd., Rt. 1, Box 
111-H, Roanoke, Ind. 46783. 

Ropert MOoOLIsON is the new 
choral activities at lowa State. 

HlASkeELL ‘THOMSON has become director of 
music at the Church of the Covenant in Cleve- 
land. lis successor at the First Church in 
Oberlin is Herbert Henke, ‘53. 

James WuirELY was recently promoted to 
vice president of the Marine Midland Bank, 
New York. He has been the bank’s Seoul rep- 
resentative since 1971. 


director of 
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Criara Swirt Ailes has moved to 4461 Paola 
Way, San Diego, Calif. 92117, where her hus- 
band Bob’s ship is hoineported. 
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Rev. LAWRENCE DUNNEWOLD, t, is serving as 
an interim professor of theology at the 
Evangelical Presbyterian Seminary in Peki, 
Ghana. He is a volunteer missionary for the 
United Church of Christ. 

LaurA MAkr Kress and Capt. Steven van 
Westendorp, USN, were married last June 22 
in the U.S. Naval Academy Chapel in Annapo- 
lis. Steve, a graduate of Brown, and Laura 
Mae met in Washington, D.C., where he was 
assigned to the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
They are now in London, where Steve is com- 
manding officer of the Human Resources 
Management Center. Friends coming to Lon- 
don can locate them through the U.S. Naval 
Forces, Europe  lleadquarters, Grosvenor 
Square. 

CaroL RICHARDSON Holt is a domestic rela- 
tions officer in the Superior Court in New 
Ilaven, Conn. She makes recommendations 
to the court on custody and support, based 
on interviews with parents, children and school 
officials. 

Mary ANN SINGLETON is the author of “Life 
After Marriage: Divorce as a New Beginning,” 
published by Stein and Day in October. She 
is currently taking a year’s leave of absence 
from Cabrillo College to revise her study of 
Doris Lessing, which will be published by 
Bucknell University Press next spring. 


Nancy WipmMer Madden is teaching stu- 
dents with learning disabilities in the Arlington, 
Mass., high school. 


1955 


Lestie Apams was the soloist Sept. 5 when 
the Houston Symphony played his “Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra” during a five-day 
symposium of symphonic music by black 
composers. He also took part in an informal 
meeting Sept. 4 between composers and _ stu- 
dents at Texas Southern University. 

Joun C. Atrwoop is associate professor of 
music (teaching studio and class voice and mu- 
sic education) at Shenandoah Conservatory, 
Winchester, Va. Home address: 700 Hollings- 
worth Drive, Zip 22601. 

ANN Brown Stevens was recently pro- 
moted to chairman of the girls’ physical educa- 
tion department and coordinator of girls’ inter- 
scholastics at Evanston Twp. High School, 
Evanston, IIl. 

THomMas CAMPBELL is the chief psychiatric 
social worker and clinic administrator of the 
New Haven Regional Outpatient Clinic, al- 
cohol and drug dependence division. He is 
also a clinical instructor in Yale’s department 
of psychiatry, a field work instructor at the 
Yale Divinity School and in the graduate 
school of social work at the U. of Connecticut, 
and in private practice in counseling in New 
Haven and Guilford, Conn. He is also an or- 
dained minister in the United Church of Christ, 
has served four parish churches in the past, and 
continues to serve the church as a consultant 
and guest preacher. He and his wife, Kather- 
ine, have three daughters, Amy, Carrie and 
Sarah. Address: 87 Horseshoe Rd., Guilford, 
Conn. 06437. 

Rev. W. DoucLias Snyper, t, recently be- 
came pastor of the Old South United Church 
of Christ, Kirtland, Ohio. 

SHIRLEY HOILAND TENNEY’S Career as a visit- 
ing nurse in Baltimore, Md., was the subject 
of a feature article in last July 15’s Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 


1954 


WituiaM Butter, M.D., associate dean of 
Baylor’s medical school, was one of 72 senior 
health executives from the U.S. and five foreign 
countries who participated in the Program 
for Health Systems Management sponsored 
last summer by Harvard’s business, medical 
and public health schools. 


1953 


JAMeEs GossELINK was recently named _pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
marine sciences at Louisiana State. The depart- 
ment is a graduate program which serves as 
an academic arm of the Center for Wetland 
Resources. 

HeRBERT HerNKE has become director of 
music at the First Church in Oberlin, succeed- 
ing Haskell Thomson, 58, who now is director 
of music at the Church of the Covenant in 
Cleveland. 


1952 


Peter Gowinc will be moving to Dansalan 
College in Marawi City, the Philippines, in 
January, where he will be director of the 
Dansalan Research Center. The center focuses 
on finding solutions to the problems of Philip- 
pine Muslim-Christian relationships. 
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Marityn (Marty) MILNE LaRue is Working 
on her master’s in counseling at Lewis and 
Clark College. She is in a two-year program 
which prepares students for positions either in 
schools or in outside agencies. During the 
week she is living near the school, and on week- 
ends is commuting home to Pendleton, Ore.. 
where her husband, Paul, is a Methodist minister 
and her son, Arthur, is in tenth grade. Daugh- 
ter Mary is a senior at Oberlin and daughter 
Martha is a sophomore at Reed. Mary’s school 
address: 555 Southwest Ave., Apt. 5, Lake Os- 
wego, Ore. 97034. 

Jupy RicHARDSON Meisner is family life 
consultant/marriage and family counselor 
with the Family Counseling Center in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. New home address: 7 Marina Ter- 
race, Treasure Island, Fla. 33706. 

ArtHur and Shirley (Penty, °54) WoLre 
are in Berkeley, Calif., until February. Art 
is with the Social Research Group of the U. 
of California’s School of Public Health, 


1951 


Caro. Biock Walker is in her second year 
with a pilot program at the Marin Child De- 
velopment Center where she is training as a 
play therapist and working with children who 
have problems. After her divorce from Dr. 
Robert Walker, ‘51, she and her two daughters, 
Jan, 19, and Mim, 12, moved to 14 Taft Ct., 
Nonato, Calif. 94947. 

Rocer Brucker has become president of 
the Cave Research Foundation for a two-year 
term. 

Nancy Cooper Aschaffenburg has become 
director of the Oberlin College parents’ pro- 
gram. 


1950 


VirciniA Curtis Siddall is a guidance 
counselor at the Amherst, Mass., junior high 
school. 

CAMPBELL JOHNSON recently became di- 
rector of the University-North Arkansas Sym- 
phony Orchestra and associate professor of 
music at the U. of Arkansas. 


1949 


Henry BENT was one of four featured lec- 
turers Oct. 18-20 when Wittenberg U. dedicated 
the chemistry and math wing of its new $3.8 
million Science Building. 

Jesse L. Parks has been named coordinator 
of the graduate programs in Springfield Col- 
lege’s health, physical education and _ recrea- 
tion division. 

Cuarves Reicu has resigned as professor of 
law at Yale, but continues a part-time associa- 
tion with the university as a Senior Fellow. He 
is spending this year in San Francisco working 
on a new book, which will deal with the pro- 
cess of personal growth and change of con- 
ciousness as it is now beginning to occur In 
America, and the political meaning of these 
changes. 
ie St 


1948 


eS eee 

E. Davin Cronon has become dean of let- 
ters and sciences at the University of Wisconsin. 
Since July 1969 he had been professor of history 
and director of U-W’s Institute for Research 
in the Humanities. He previously was chair- 
man of history for three years. 
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Rosert Doouirrie and Sally Williams were 
married last June 29 in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Sally is a graduate of Indiana U. School of 
Music and has her M.A. from the U. of Illinois. 
Oberlinians attending the wedding included 
his mother, Dortha Bailey Doolittle, ‘18, and 
Donald, °45, and Betty Doolittle, ‘49, Peckham. 
Bob and Sally are both employed at TRW Sys- 
tems in Redondo Beach, Calif., where Bob is 
a project scientist in the High Energy Astron- 
omy Observatory aerospace program. The 
first stage of this unmanned spacecraft will be 
launched in 1977 to study pulsars, quasars and 
black holes. Address: 1290 Monument St.. 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 90272. 

S. ALLEN HEININGER was recently named 
general manager of the Plasticizers division of 
Monsanto Industrial Chemicals Co. 

FRANCES JONES Wester and Ralph Youatt 
were married last March 23 at the University 
Friends Meeting in Seattle. They wore 
specially-designed square dance outfits sym- 
bolic of their common interest in and _ initial 
meeting at a regional square dance. They are 
now living in Frances’ home in Everett, 
Wash., where Ralph, who is retired, is making 
improvements in the house and yard. Frances 
continues to enjoy working as a library techni- 
cian at Everett Community College. Last 
August, the Youatts spent several days in Ober- 
lin, visiting her parents (George, emeritus 
professor of botany, '20, and Mary Burwell 
Jones, °23), sister (Margaret Jones Doyle, ‘50), 
and four nieces. 

J. RicHarp Jupson became William R. Ke- 
nan Jr. professor and chairman of the art de- 
partment at the U. of North Carolina this fall. 

RALPH THOMLINSON has resumed his posi- 
tion as professor of sociology at California 
State U. after spending four of the last five 
years doing demographic research overseas. 
He and his wife (Margaret Willits, 47) lived 
in Thailand, Morocco, France and England 
during those years. Ralph's passport now 
includes 83 pages of visas containing 279 official 
stamps which mark visits and revisits to 52 
countries on all six continents. Ralph and 
Margaret's daughter, Beth Tlouscholder, and 
their son, Bill, are now students at U.C.L.A. 
and second editions of Ralph’s books Popula- 
tion Dynamics and Demographic Problems are 
due for publication in 1975-76. 

Rev. JouHN and Shirley (Atchison, °47) 
We tts and their daughters, Bonnie and Cindy, 
have moved to Pocatello, Idaho, where John 
is pastor of the First United Presbyterian 
Church. 


1947 


Mary Lou Enicson VanDyke is director of 
the junior choir at the First Church in Oberlin. 

Rev. WittiaMm McC.intock recently became 
pastor of the Hanfield United Methodist 
Church in Marion, Ind. 


1946 


Dr. C. ArpEN MILLER was installed Oct. 24 
as president of the American Public Health 
Association (APHA) at its 102nd annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans. He is a pediatrician and 
professor of maternal and child health at the 
U. of North Carolina School of Public Health 
in Chapel Hill. As an outspoken critic of the 
present health care system, he favors a national 
health care plan that would reflect a higher 
degree of responsibility on the part of both 
the public and private agencies. 


1945 


Pat Brapy Souuer is the librarian at Board- 
man (Ohio) High School. 


1944 


KENNETH FoRMAN is the Communications 
officer for UNICEF in India, UNICEF's largest 
program, 

Rev. Wooprow Wirmer, t, has retired to 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, after 14 years as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Corning, 
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1943 


Les Fisnet has been elected a trustee of 
the Rutherford B. Hayes Historical Society. 

JoHN LANE received the M.B.A. from 
Miami U. in August. 


1942 


Lena BossHarr has retired from teaching 
in New Jersey and is “starting a new life in 


the northwest near my family.” Address: 
3025 S. Jackson, Albany, Ore. 97321. 
Dr. WitutaMm and = NatrHauir (BARTOO) 


LEONARD are enjoying their first grandchild, 
Emily Rowan Fawcett. Emily is the daughter 
of Nathan and Frances (Leonard) Fawcett, 
both ‘69. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you'd never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


TAT COO Gani ciasseceh Gurtn stra teeta a 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 


1941 


J. Montcomery Beck, M.D., has joined 
the practice of Aycock and Mebane, M.D., 
P.A., in Mebane, N.C. 

Vircinia Corr Little will give a report on 
social services for the elderly at the 10th Inter- 
national Congress of Gerontology in Israel next 
June. She spent last year traveling in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, doing research and lec- 
turing on the topic. 

ArrHuR and Berry (ROUNSEFELL) KING 
have moved to Florida to “start over. Since 
we are not ready for shuffleboard and checkers, 
we shall be as busy as ever.” Art is teaching 
music. Their youngest son, Peter, is a fresh- 
man at Dartmouth and their second son is a 
musician in New Hampshire. Their other 
two sons are living in Florida, where one is 
a resident in urological surgery. The other is 
in electronics and is also the father of their 
first grandson. 

Grorce WALKER has become chairman of 
the department of music in the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Rutgers Univ. in Newark. His 
premiere work, “Spirituals for Symphony 
Orchestra,” was played by the Houston 
Symphony Sept. 7 during a symposium of 
symphonic music by black composers. 

Sen. Harrison A. (PETE) WituiaMs, D-N.J., 
and Jeanette Smith were married last Aug. 25 
at Cragwood, the home of the late N.J. in- 
dustrialist and Democratic campaign contribu- 
tor Charles W. Englehard. Jeannette is a 
legislative assistant to the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, which Pete chairs. 


1940 
Tenney _ is 


MARGARET CARTER working 
towards her master’s in special education at 
Lesley College in Cainbridge, Mass. 

WittiaMm CasH has been named a_ vice 
president of the Educational Skills Corp. He 
is also assistant to the president and a professor 
of education at the U. of Michigan. 

StaN Scotr and his freshman roommate, 
Bos Hower, “spent a great day sailing on the 
Pacific” last September. Last July Stan was 
in Hawaii for sailboat racing and had dinner 
with Kay Hirose, son of Michejiro Hirose, °39. 
“Missed seeing ‘Jiro’ by five days.” 

NELDA SPENCER Center is the new secretary 
to the department of music at the Western Re- 
serve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. She will 
continue teaching piano to academy students. 


1939 


RutH GoopcaLL Pruna 
linguistics at the U. of Havana. 

FRANCES HARVEY Moran has become assis- 
tant director of development at Wittenberg. 


teaches general 


1937 


JUNE CuristorerRsEN Dahle and her hus- 
band, Eric, have returned to South Africa, 
“home country to both of us, for the time being, 
at least.” They have been attending concerts, 
plays, speeches and “anything else that’s going 
on.” June is attending art classes, brushing up 
on her painting and learning pottery and batik, 
and is “having a wonderful time.” Eric, who 
recently retired from his position with a mission 
school for Africans in Rhodesia, is doing Zulu- 
English translations. Address: 905 Berea Cen- 
tre, Berea Rd., Durban 4001, Natal, South 
Africa. 


46 


NN 


1936 


es i ee ee 

Sam Cooper has become Bowling Green 
State University’s first honorary letterman. 
The presentation was made Oct. 12 during 
“Lettermen Day” ceremonies which annually 
will honor service and achievements made, to 
BGSU by non-alumni. Sam “retired” in Sep- 
tember after 25 years as chairman of health 
and physical education. Prior to 1963, he was 
swimming coach for 17 years. He was the 
founder ‘of BGSU’s intercollegiate hockey 
program and he continues as “director of club 
sports,” a duty he has been performing for 20 
years Or SO. 

Joun HAMLIN now is teaching Old Testament 
at Trinity College in Singapore and his wife 
(Fran Cade, °34) is teaching English. New 
Address: c/o Trinity College, 7 Mount Sophia, 
Singapore 9. 


1934 


Cuaries KLock was recently elected to the 
board of directors of Heublein, Inc. 


1932 


W. Braprorp Marsu has liquidated his busi- 
ness, The Godfey Holmes Co., a college store 
serving Case Western Reserve Univ., which he 
operated for the past 25 years. He and his 
wife, Miriam, have moved to Dennysville, Me. 
04628. 


1931 


Dr. Forest D. and Luella (Hayes, °32) 
Apvams have been spending their summers on 
Catawba Island, Ohio, and winters in Mt. Dora, 
Fla., since he retired from practicing medicine 
in 1972. His practice is now “confined to golf 
and fish.” 

Lyte Crating has retired as professor of 


resource planning and conservation at the 
University of Michigan. 
MARGARET GARRAHAN Leitch retired _ last 


Feb. 1. Address: 214 W. Deming St., Roswell, 
N.M. 88201. 

Ross Witson has retired and is living at 
5340 Parejo Drive, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93111. 


1928 


RACHEL PRoTZMAN Dann has received the 
Woman of the Year award from the Business 
and Professional Woinen’s Club of South Shore 
Long Island. A resident of Valley Stream, N.Y., 
for 38 years, she has been a music teacher, show 
director and real estate broker. Presently she 
is a senior probation officer in the Intake De- 
partment of the Nassau County Family Court. 

Ait TAKeucui, ‘29 A.M., his wife, Yoshiko, 
and their daughter, Nozomi, traveled in the 
U.S. last July 21 - Aug. 7 as Japanese delegates 
of the YMCA. They attended the International 
Convention in Washington, D.C., July 28 - 31 
and visited their elder daughter and her family 
in Rhode Island. ‘ 


1924 


Kurt Lemecker has been named director 
of the Thomas Jefferson Institute for the study 
of Religious Freedom. Although the Institue 
was founded in honor of the American bicen- 
tennial celebration, it is established on a per- 
manent basis. It is located in Fredericksburg, 
Va., where Jefferson drafted the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Freedom in 1777. 


1923 


Harotp and Berry (THomMas) Woop cele- 
brated their 50th anniversary Sept. 9 at Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, when more than 75 friends 
attended a dinner and reception in their honor 
on Ocean Island. The occasion also marked 
the 50th anniversary of the “seacoast camp” that 
Camp Pemigewassett once operated on Ocean 
Island with Harold as director. Sept. 9 also 
is Betty's birthday. The affair was arranged 
by the Woods’ daughter, Pat Inglis, and the 
visitors included “Pemi” directors Tom, °38, 
and Betsy Mook Reed, '39, Al Fauver, ’37, and 
his wife, and John H., ‘11, and Catherine Burtt 
Nichols, ‘14. 


1919 


John B. Egeland, husband of MarcARet 
Rick Egeland, died Sept. 11 in Edgewater, Fla. 
Ile was born near Mandal, Norway, in 1892, 
coming to this country at the age of 16. A 
resident of Amherst, Ohio, for most of his life, 
he was a Lorain County painting contractor and 
decorator. Services were held in Amherst and 
in Edgewater, where he and Margaret had lived 
since 1967; burial was in Amherst. Margaret 
will continue to live at 131 Plaza Lane, Edge- 
water. Mr. Egeland’s other survivors are a son, 
Max, who teaches in the Amherst schools; a 
sister, Betty, in Norway, and a granddaughter, 
\Irs. Karen Blaha, a librarian in Los Gatos, 
Calif. 


1916 


The Rev. Paul R. Reynolds Sr., husband 
of CHARLOTTE BELKNAP, died Oct. 4 in Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn., where he was minister emeritus 
of the Congregational Church (UCC). Mr. 
Reynolds went to Pleasant Hill as minister in 
1954 after serving on the national staff of the 
Educational Division of the Congregational 
Church since 1936. He and his wife were 
missionaries in Fenchow, Shansi, North China, 
for 14 years following their marriage in 1921. 
They were stationed across the plain from 
Taiku, the location of Oberlin-in-Shansi. In 
addition to his wife, Mr. Reynolds leaves child- 
ren Barbara, Paul Jr., and Robert. He received 
the A.B. from Wabash in 1914, B.D. in 1918 
and honorary D.D. in 1928 from Chicago 
Seminary and the A.M. from Union Seminary 
in 1928. 


1915 


Buiss and LavERNE (HLL) ForsusH_ re- 
ceived the Golden Deeds Award for 1974 from 
the Exchange Club of Towson, Md. They now 
live in a retirement center at 2634 Sevierville 
Road, Maryville, Tenn. 37801. Both were in- 
volved with the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital in Towson from 1957 to 1967 and Dr. 
Forbush is president emeritus of that institution. 


, 
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Al 
Rees,43 


“sanguine” 
inflation 


fighter 


eaving aside any political discus- 
| eee of whether or not President 

Ford has asked the country to 
bite what amounts to a marshmallow 
bullet to solve the inflation problem, 
Oberlin’s economics department took 
justifiable pride in the fact that three 
of the 28 economists who attended 
last summer’s mini summit sessions 
were Oberlin alumni. 

They were Nancy Hays Teeters, 
52, Richard Cooper, 56, and Walter 
Heller, °35. Even the comic strip 
“Doonesbury” took notice when Hel- 
ler became a participant in the main 
“summit” meeting on the economy 
and was one of the spokesmen who 
tried to explain its discussions. 

Another Oberlinian, Albert E. Rees, 
‘43, was chosen Sept. 28 by President 
Ford to be executive director of the 
new Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility. 

Since 1966 “Al” Rees has been pro- 
fessor of economics at Princeton. He 
is a specialist in labor economics and 
headed Princeton’s economics de- 
partment last year. He had planned 
to take a leave of absence this year. 
From February 1973 to last July, he 
was chairman of President Nixon’s 
Phase 3 Tripartite Food, Wage and 
Price Committee. He is the author 
of “The Economics of Trade Unions” 
and “Landmarks in Political Eco- 
nomy, as well as numerous articles 
in the Journal of Political Economy, 
American Economic Review and the 
Journal of Business. 

In 1971, Rees was a member of 
the Construction Industry Stabiliza- 
tion Committee of the Cost of Living 
Council. From 1966 to 1972 he served 
on the board of directors of the Social 
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Science Research Council. In 1954- 
50 he was a staff member of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors. 

Professor Rees was a member of 
the economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago before going to 
Princeton. He received the M.A. de- 
gree from Chicago in 1947 and the 
Ph.D. in 1950 and was a colleague 
of George Shultz, the former secre- 
tary of the U.S. Treasury. 

Commenting on Rees’ appointment, 
President Bowen of Princeton said, 
“IT can’t imagine a better person for 
the position. Professor Rees is, in my 


view, one of the outstanding people 
in his field in the world.” 

In the view of syndicated columnist 
Victor Riesel, however, Rees is a “san- 
guine, offtimes enthusiastic, practical 
economist. Rare, indeed. But he’s 
fighting this war with bows and arrows 
— without a quiver.” 

Rees is in charge of monitoring wage 
and price increases in the economy 
and holding economic hearings. The 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
has no authority to impose any type 
of controls. It functions mainly as 
an advisory board to the President. 
Rees has emphasized that he expects 
full voluntary cooperation with the 
council’s investigations and_ studies, 
but that there would be vigorous use 
of public hearings in instances “where 
this seems appropriate.” 

Riesel points out that there’s really 
not much President Ford and his ad- 
visors actually can do about inflation 
except “pass the ball to Congress 
which these days is less loaded with 
heavyweights than usual. It will do 
little for months.” 

All Rees can do, says Riesel, is get 
into off-the-record discussions with 
labor and business leaders in an at- 
tempt to head off higher inflationary 
wages and prices. His only hope is 
that public hearings will “shame the 
pushers-up of wages and prices into 
some sort of rollback.” He adds: 

“Without Congressional help, 
there’s little President Ford can do. 
Congressional power brokers aren't 
about to help a Republican president 
even if he’s a decent fellow who would 
rather be right than president.” 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


January 17-19, 1975 


An open event for alumni, parents and friends of Oberlin, sponsored by the 
Extended Education Committee of the Alumni Board. Activities run from 
5 p.m. Jan. 17 to 1 p.m. Jan. 19. Free time is planned for social hours, 
athletic events and informal discussions with faculty and students. 


Faculty 


Paul B. Arnold, ’40, professor of art 
How to Make a Woodcut 


A live demonstration of the traditional Japanese wood block printing technique. 
Wear old clothing if you want to try it yourself. 


David S. Boe, associate professor of organ 
Demonstration and Recital 


Professor Boe will demonstrate the new 45 stop organ in Warner Hall. 

This tracker action instrument built by D. A. Flentrop of Zaandam, Holland, 
is designed in the classical north European style and is compelling both to 
eye and ear. 


Miguel A. Bretos, assistant professor of history 
Cuba and the Hemisphere after 16 Years: the Problem of Re-entry 


William R. Skinner, associate professor of geology 
Mars and the Moon — What Have We Learned? 


The lecture will include a large number of slides from photographs taken on 
Apollo and Mariner missions. Histories of these two planetary bodies 
will be developed and compared with one another and with the Earth. 


Robert W. Tufts, ’40, professor of economics and government 
Great Expectations — or what the dickens can we do about inflation? 
An economist takes a look at our options. 


WINTER WEEKEND =: 


REGISTRATION FORM 


The registration fee for Winter Weekend is $15 per person. This includes lectures and the dinner on 
Friday night. Other meals and rooms at the Oberlin Inn are extra. Please enroll __. persons for 
Jan. 17-19, 1975. (number) 


Mey checks fore $. yee caier Ls is enclosed. (Checks should be mad 
Roome af the Onerlinalnn 1 e made payable to Oberlin College. ) 
are priced as follows: I wouldsprefer-a; 70) room in the |. =. section 


Old Section (single or double ) (old or new) 


Single $15 per night 

Double $19 he ene ae ee 

IN cen Scotian ETT 

Single $18 per night ADDRESS cn ste ae eee 

Double $99 per night OO 
Please return to the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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